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Give Baileys. 
The taste of magic. 4 
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To send a gift of Baileys 
anywhere in the U.S., 
call 800-528-6148. 
Void where prohibited. 
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SAVE WITH LOWER 
FINANCE RATES ON NEW 
82 GMC LIGHT-DUTY TRUCKS. 


GMC is 
a division of 
aus | General 


Motors. 


If you've been waiting for just 
one more reason to buy a new 
*82 GMC light-duty truck, 
you've got it. 

Your GMC truck dealer can 
now offer 10.9% annual 
percentage rate financing to 
qualified retail buyers of new 
*82 GMC pickups, Rally Vans, 


Vanduras, Suburbans, Jimmys 
and Caballeros. And the new 82 
S-15 pickup. Just take delivery 
by December 31, and you can 
save with this new, lower rate 
financing. 

So hurry down to your partici- 
pating GMC truck dealer, while 
he has a good selection of new 


ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 





‘82 light-duty GMCs. And get 
10.9% annual percentage rate 
financing. Dealer contribution 
may affect consumer cost. Not 
available in Arkansas. 
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WE INSTALL CONFIDENCE 


CONFIDENCE IS NOW 
ON SALE AT SEARS. 


SEARS ROADHANDLER ALL SEASON STEEL-BELTED RADIAL ON SALE. OUR LARGEST SAVINGS EVER. 


SAVE 25% 


Plus federal excise tax 


50,000 MILE WARRANTY. 


The RoadHandler All Season radial gives 
you the confidence of great traction no 
matter what the weather. And we back it 
with a Limited Warranty for 50,000 miles 
against tread wearout. So for 50,000 miles 
Sears will replace the tire or give a refund 
charging only for the miles used. On Sale 
from October 31-November 27, 1982. 
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Aci Polson Caen ames SAVE $20 ON 
SRCerOUNE WHEN Grecomec tvs SEARS 50 BATTERY 


Pome RIE EVENT SY contact Plush | rive 
SAEs EOE Soom Sy Laitinen RSERVIER PES vance ON LY $3999 


WITH TRADE-IN. 


You can be confi- 
dent that your 
car will start with the 
Sears 50 battery. That's 
because it has 440 cold 
cranking amps. And it’s 
designed to exceed the 


power of most original car 
batteries. On Sale from 
November 7-20, 1982. 
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You can count on 
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MacNeil still reacts with undiminished excitement to an elec- 
tion. This year, after a voting night watch until 2 a.m. and facing 
a breakfast appointment followed by a day of press conferences, 
MacNeil found he was too keyed up to sleep. 
TIME staffers around the country put in equally long days. 
srsce—siscestas Boston Correspondent John Yang stood outside an 


ALetter from the Publisher 


FS political correspondents have observed more campaigns 
more closely than TIME’s congressional correspondent Neil 
MacNeil. He still vividly remembers his first, for 





United Press, in 1950, “that terrible debacle year 
when the Korean War was at its initial fury, and 
Joe McCarthy was in full cry.” In 1958, MacNeil 
first analyzed congressional results for TIME, and 
that occasion also sticks in his mind as “the year of 
the huge Democratic majorities and the ‘liberaliz- 
ing’ of Congress.” 

MacNeil’s assignment included following in- 
dividual campaigns, and he recalls with special 
fondness races in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
“rich with grand old political traditions of ‘Vote 
early and vote often.’ ” For many years, he would 
set up a specially prepared board with a complex 
system of colored pins that signaled party switches 
and regional shifts around the nation. Nowadays, 
he can rely on television for the charts. 

Indeed, during his tenure, MacNeil has noticed 
politics bending more and more under the weight of 





old-fashioned red-brick schoolhouse in Fall River, 


-Mass., conducting a “decidedly unscientific” poll 


that proved to be highly accurate. That evening 
Boston Correspondent Joelle Attinger saw Con- 
necticut Senate Candidate Toby Moffett trans- 
formed within hours from “an eerily calm” fellow 
telling fishing stories into a crushed politician 
whose voice repeatedly broke as he conceded de- 
feat. And Houston Bureau Chief Sam Allis was at- 
tending a sumptuous bash for an overconfident 
Texas Governor Bill Clements, when the victory 
party suddenly turned into a wake. Allis hurried to 
opponent Mark White’s headquarters, where what 
might have been “a political wake had become a 
full-blown victory party.” 

Analysis of the election will continue for weeks 
and months to come, but at week’s end our political 
correspondents could all echo MacNeil as he 


television and its big brother, money. Advertising that verges on 
libel has become the norm, he points out, adding, “The spending 
of such huge sums on congressional campaigns gives a grimmer 
and darker meaning to the old joke: ‘We have the best Con- 
gress—that money can buy.’ Despite these ominous trends, 





summed up: “I feel like Lindbergh as he approached Paris. In his 
words, ‘I've got some gas left, but I might as well stop here.’ ” 
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America’s Message: 
Worried about unem- 
ployment and deficits, 
voters signal that they 
want the President to 
moderate his ap- 
proach. But the re- 
sults fall short of be- 
ing a repudiation of 
his general goals. See 





22 

The Winners: The 
Democrats strengthen 
their grip on the 
House, gaining 26 


f} seats and shattering 


Reagan’s fragile co- 
alition. They pick up 
seven governorships, 
but are stymied by the 
G.O.P. in Senate 
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Wall Street Reaction: 
Elated investors cele- 


| brate the mid-term 


elections by sending 
stocks on another rec- 
ord-breaking binge. 
The rally signals 

to some that a recov- 
ery may finally be 
ready to begin. See 








ELECTION ‘82. races, See NATION. ECONOMY & BUSINESS 
46 60 69 70 78 80 
World Economy & Business Computers Press Medicine Show Business 


The Marines increase 
their visibility in Bei- 
rut, and the US. 
grows impatient with 
Israel. » An exclusive 
interview with West 
German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. » As 
the Pope prays for tol- 
erance, violence 
strikes in Spain. » In 
El Salvador, angry re- 
action toa U.S. warn- 
ing. » The world’s 
biggest dam. 


Satellites spark corpo- 
rate star wars.» An 
oilman will make Bill 
Lear's dream plane. 

» Chrysler workers 
strike in Canada. 


84 

Behavior 

Leo Buscaglia is a 
bestselling author and 
a big draw on the lec- 
ture circuit. His se- 
cret? The proper use 
of the hug. 


Micros are mushroom- 
ing in the best schools, 
raising a new question: 
Are the rich getting 
smarter while the poor 
play video games? 


90 

Books 

Isak Dinesen, an al- 
chemist who could 
turn tragedy into an- 
ecdote. » Five new 
sci-fi novels revive a 
sleepy genre. 


Expecting a clear pat- 
tern to emerge from 
the elections, anchor- 
men and pundits were 
in for some awkward 
surprises. 


97 

Video 

A passel of new net- 
work shows raid the 
lost ark and play the 
same old game of cops 
and crooks. > Britain 
gets a new channel. 


Debate over a Soviet 
technique to cure my- 
opia by surgery on the 
cornea, » A new laser 
opens frontiers for eye 
operations. 


102 


Baseball's tallest com- 
missioner, Bowie 
Kuhn, is fired by a 
minority vote of own- 
ers, but plans to play 
out the game. 


In a rare interview to 
mark publication of 
his memoirs, Laurence 
Olivier tells of his life, 
his book and his late 
wife Vivien Leigh. 
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Tying 


together 
way to set 





If people in your 
office aren’t tied 
together, theyre 
probably tied to a lot of 
: tedious work. 

Like walking from depart- 
ment to department, digging through files 
and trying to manage an ever increasing 
amount of information. 

That’s why IBM makes office systems: 
to electronically tie together every de- 
partment in your business. 

Which means that everyone in your 
business can retrieve, analyze, format 
and distribute information without 
leaving their desks. 

For example, let’s say you have the 
IBM 5520 Administrative System. 

All you have to do is move a few 
fingers to assemble a report using 




















tp 


information from your 
company’ files. 

Move a few more fin- 
gers and that report is im- 
mediately sent to your 

offices across the hall or 
across the country. 

The IBM 5520 can even print or distrib- 
ute one report at the same time another is 
being assembled. 

In addition, the IBM 5520 can commu- 
nicate with the IBM Displaywriter and 
other IBM Office Systems as well as suit- 
ably programmed computers. 
Of course, no two busi- 
nesses are exactly alike. 

But no matter what busi- 
ness you're in, no matter 
what its size, IBM can plan and 
design an office system to help 














people 


is the best 





them free. 








pull it together. 

That's because we have 
the widest range of office 
systems products available. 
Everything from IBM Elec- 
tronic Typewriters to advanced 

IBM Information Systems. 

Each IBM Office System can grow as 
your business grows. 

And each system is backed by IBM 
experience, service and support. 

So if you're interested in getting the 
most out of your business, tie the people in 
your office together with an 
IBM Office System. 

Just think of all the addi- 
tional time they can spend 
using their heads, instead of 
their feet. 

For more information, or a 






















free brochure about 
IBM Office Sys- 
tems, call your <Q 
IBM representative. 
Clip the coupon. Or 
call the IBM toll-free 


number below. 



























Free Brochure: IBM Office Systems | 
Write Today to: IBM, Dept. 7AG/522, 400 Parson's Pond | 
Drive, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 

C2 Please send me a free brochure about IBM Office Systems. | 

(2 Please have an IBM representative call me. | 

NAME_ . = TITLE | 
COMPANY = 

STREET ADDRESS, | 

cITyY____ = OE —— | 

BUSINESS PHONE. . | 

Sass + ate NY3 
— want = 





Call JBM Direct 1800 631-5582 Ext. 3. 
In Hawaii/Alaska 1800 526-2484 Ext. 3. 








Cinemax” 
_bringsa | 
different choice 
of movies 


to Cable TV. 





Over 50 movies each month. 
Cinemax is the cable TV service with over 
50 different movies each month. 
Everything from classics to contemporaries. 
All uncut and uninterrupted. 


>. 
as | 

Movie choice, not duplication. 
Movies that are chosen because they're the 
kind of movies other channels usually 


don't show — so you get more movie choice 
and less movie duplication. 





| Om 
(17 
Toure 





A great movie value. 
A month of movies on Cinemax costs less 
than taking the family to just one movie. 
In fact, each month you get all the different 
films on Cinemax for less than 25¢ each. 


™ 


(ora aned4 
Our difference is our movies: 


© 1982 Home Box Office. Inc. TM service marks of Home Box 
Office, inc. Cinemax service is available in areas served by cable 
TV and selected apartment buildings and private residences 

The Muppets © 1981 Henson Associates All rights reserved 
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PAC Power 


To the Editors: 

It is difficult to believe that politicians 
who take money from the political action 
committees [Oct. 25] do not sell their 
votes. A law should forbid a Congressman 
or Senator from voting on a bill after re- 
ceiving more than $100 from anyone who 

would benefit from his vote. 
| Paul s Joseph 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Your article on PACs reinforced my 
long-held conviction that any branch of 
government can be bought. 

Herman P. West 
Whitsett, N.C. 


The public interest seems to have 
been gobbled up by government of the 
PACs, by the PACs, and for the PACs. 

John O. Hayward 
Lexington, Mass. 


les 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSES 


THE PAC MEN 


Turning Cash into Votes 





I must object to your implication that 
campaign contributions influenced my 
voting record on the Clean Air Act. Con- 
tributors to my 1980 campaign for the 
US. Senate had no idea what my commit- 
tee assignments would be. My eventual 
appointment to the Environment and 
| Public Works Committee, where I have 
become closely involved with revising the 
Clean Air Act, was unknown to me until 
January of 1981. I and many of my col- 
leagues established our positions on issues 
before entering public office. We receive 
support from those who work to elect like- 
minded people to Congress. That is what 
representation is all about 

Steve Symms 


Washington, D.C. 


Your cover story on the financing of 
| federal elections calls attention to an issue 
| that Congress must address, especially 
when we see extravagant expenditures by 
candidates and committees. I have intro- 
duced a bill providing for public matching 

funds in general elections for U.S. Sena- 





U.S. Senator, Idaho | 


Letters 





tors. The plan is based on small contribu- 

tions from a broad spectrum of individual 

contributors. It also places a limit on the 

amount of money candidates who opt for 
public financing can spend. 

Alan J. Dixon 

U.S. Senator, Illinois 

Washington, D.C. 


You give more attention to business 
PACs than to labor PACs. In our research, 
James Kau and I have found that labor 
PACs are more successful in influencing 
voting. For example, in examining ten 
key congressional votes in 1980, we found 
that union PACs affected voting signifi- 
cantly in six cases, business in only three. 
Business obviously is not as skilled as the 
unions in using its contributions. 

Paul H. Rubin, Professor of Economics 

Baruch College 
New York City 


TIME erred in its implication that 
Lockheed’s political action committee 
supported five Senators because of their 
interest in the C-5 program. Three of the 
five Senators opposed Lockheed’s posi- 
tion on the C-5. As a matter of policy, 
Lockheed’s PAC does not concern itself 
with single issues. Each of the five Sena- 
tors shown on your chart is an advocate of 
a sound national defense. It is this record 
that has earned them the support of Lock- 
heed employees. 

H. David Crowther, Chairman 
Lockheed Political Action Committee 
Burbank, Calif. | 





Outlawing Solidarity 
I was dismayed at your pessimism 
over the future of Solidarity [Oct. 25]. Al- 
though the Polish parliament has official- 
ly destroyed the independent trade union, 
the Polish people have undergone too 
much anguish in their tragic past to aban- 
don their cries for freedom. Even if Gener- 
al Wojciech Jaruzelski has been successful 
in banning Solidarity, the dream of inde- 
pendence will reshape itself and continue. 
Alexander J. Opalinski 

Toronto 


Solidarity is a state of mind, and no 
one can crush that feeling. The Polish 
people may suffer repression, but no one 
can diminish their desire for freedom. 

Scott Billetz | 
Cleveland 


The Polish government outlaws Soli- 
darity. Our country responds by suspend- 
ing most-favored-nation status for Polish 
exports of manufactured goods to this 
country. This move, which is supposed to 
support Polish workers, punishes them. 

D. Kent Lloyd 
Gladstone, Ore. 


No wonder General Jaruzelski is such 
an efficient and experienced oppressor of 
his own people. He is a recipient of the 
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There are 
two things 
medicines 
can Save: 


a 
Your life. Your money. 
New prescription medi- 
cines are greatly reducing 
hospital stays and 
ie WE irninating certain 


types of surgery. That 
combined effort saves 
billions of dollars. 

It’s just that simple. 















Medicines save. Lives and money. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
1100 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 





WHAT 'LL IT BE: 
SOMEBODY'S FIRST STEREO VCR, 
OR AKAI’S VERY LATEST? 





Back in 1980, 
when AKAI intro- 
} duced America to 
} the stereo video cas- 
sette recorder, it was 
love at first sight. 
But now, there's 
something even 
better. 
The superb new 
AKAI VS-7 with true 
stereo sound, Dolby* 





Help your friend receive a 
free lifetime subscription to our 
magazine: Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind. 

Published ten times annually 
through our endowment, it offers 
the same variety of information 
and entertainment that’s avail- 
able to sighted persons. Except 
that we publish in braille and on 
recorded discs playable only on 
an 8rpm Library of Congress 
Talking Book record player. 

Each issue is filled with every- 
thing from humorous essays to 
reprinted articles from national 
magazines —plus information 

E2 





noise reduction and 
so much more. 

Like four video 
heads for a superior 
picture. 14-day/8- 
event programmabil- | 
ity. And wireless 
remote control. 

So what'll 
it be: a stereo 
_ VCR from one of 
the followers, 





or the very latest 
| from the leader? 
For more info, 
write: AKAI, RO. Box 
6010, Compton, CA 
90224. 
“TM Dolby Labs, Inc 





Read this ad 
to a blind friend. 


and news of particular interest 
to blind persons. 

So tell your friend about the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind. And if your friend is 
interested, have him or her 


write us for an application blank. 


We'll do the rest. And ten times 
a year, your friend will receive 
our entertaining and stimulat- 
ing magazine. 


ilda Zi 
Poy ba 


20 West 17th Street 
New York, New York 10011 








Letters _ 


Order of Lenin, bestowed upon him by 
the Soviet Union for his service during the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Barbara C. Schenkel 
Melbourne, Australia 








Hunter’s Stew 

Re your story “To Kill or Not to 
Kill” (Oct. 25], there is no one more 
concerned about the existence of wild- 
life than the American hunter. Yet he is 
continually under fire as a destroyer of 
animals. There are programs for wildlife 
protection that are supported mainly by 
funding from licenses, stamps and taxes 
paid by the hunter for the privilege of 
hunting. Today’s problem with wildlife 
is not the hunter but the diminishing 
wilderness. 


Michael L. Knueven 
Sunman, Ind. 





The question to kill or not to kill is sel- 
dom a matter of how much hunting can | 
be permitted without threatening the 
well-being of a species. Wildlife biologists 
can accurately predict the effect ofa hunt- 
ing season on a wildlife population. Regu- 
lated sport hunting has never threatened 
any wildlife species in this country. The 
rising game-animal population in the face 
of increased hunting attests to this. It is 
another question whether it is right to 
hunt a docile animal like the moose. That 
decision is a matter of personal ethics best 
left to the individual. 


Chris Wille, Editor 
Audubon Action 
New York City 


Those of us who have wandered 
through moose country do not consider 
these animals “as ferocious as a mouse” or 
dim-witted. Ranked second only to the 
grizzly bear as the most dangerous animal 
to run into in the back country, moose are 
not to be played with. The moose’s power 
makes it a serious contender for king of 
the forest. 

John Bruington 
Lingle, Wyo. 


Policeman's Pay 
In your article on the salaries paid to 
L.A. officials [Oct. 25], you note that the 
chief of police in Los Angeles makes 
$98,908 a year, compared with $83,884 in 
Chicago and $72,000 in New York. 

In today’s economy, $98,908 is not a 
princely sum for supervising more than 
6,000 police officers. New York and Chi- 
cago are clever to get away with paying 
their chief cops so little. 


John D. Conley 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


Young Ron 

If President Reagan’s son Ron wants 
to get through his four-week layoff on his 
own [Oct. 25], he should do it without re- 
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THE CAR 





CAN HOLD ON 
TO ONE THIRD 
LONGER. 


If you're about to go shop- 
ping for a new car, get a grip on 
yourself. Prices are astronomical. 

But if you buy a Volvo, you'll 
get more than your money’s worth. 
Studies show Volvos life expect- 
ancy is now one third longer than 


Warwick & Asociat 


This ss 


road. 

Besides getting more years 
for your money, you get More car. 
All Volvos come with power 
assisted brakes and steering, fuel 
injection, radials, even reclining 


(US trate w Volvo and for th 
aty, but ws ¢ k 


data 
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Inc Based 
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“Analysis conducted by Ker npar 
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the average of all other cars on the 





YOU 








front bucket seats with adjustable 
lumbar supports. 

So in addition to being the 
car you can hold on to longer, 
youll find Volvo ts also the car you 


TVOINEHIMCOMEE 440) BF ¥4 0) 


let go ol. A car you can believe in 
4 not xdustry 1 whoke and not by inchwedual make 
“wo Arn a( 
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For $11.00, Federal 
Express will come to your 
office, pick up your Overnight 
Letter, deliver it to any of thou- 
sands of communities, trac 





any time of the day or night in 
seconds, schedule delivery of 
your letter by 10:30 A.M. the 
next business day,* and send 
you free proof of delivery. 


ery by special request, available at an 
« Corporations 


as, and Saturday addition 
side. 1982 Federal Expres 


Express Mail” is a 











$11.00 





The choice is yours. But 
Federal Express has enough 
confidence in your good judg- 
ment to have included the 
coupon to the right. 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED 

















ee on en ee ew er ae ee ee ee oe a ee een as + 
rr or a free kit of Overnight Letter materials, send to: , 

Overnight Letter Kit, Federal E xpress Corp., 
P.O. Box 727, Memphis, TN 38194-2431. , 

Name ef Title St eee = 
| Company —__—_—__— — + | 
| Address a —— =a ] 
I City a State Zip a 
| Phone# Account # (ifany)——___ma | 
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AFTER SOME GENTLE PERSUASION, 
GEORGE PLIMPTON AGREED TO 
TELL YOU ABOUT THIS 50 REBATE. 





Good old George is such a pleasure to T 
° ‘ - Reba' l 

work with. Lately, though, there’s been a O08 y MAIL ON MATTEL ELECTRONICS" 
slight difference of opinion. He thinks you Lite tall ean Simin itrspysopiinaioen er 
should buy an Intellivision’ because it’s a i 
marvelous system. Not because of a rebate. 

Well, with a little help from our friend, 
we've convinced him to tell you that if you 
buy an Intellivision®* Master Component, or 
a Sears Super Video Arcade between 
October 18 and November 28, 1982, you'll 
get $50.00 back. 

See the coupon or your participating 


dealer for details. 
MATTEL €LECTAOMICS" 


INtELLIVISION: | ————————-—- 


Intellivision® $50.00 Ca sh Rebate 
il Box #PM 089, El Paso, 
Tex $ 79977 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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ceiving unemployment compensation, 

provided by taxpayers. It is not better 
than taking money from Dad. 

Cynthia Lee Burt 

Durham, N.C. 


With our high unemployment, we can 
hardly afford a Secret Service escort for 
the President’s son when he collects his 
unemployment check. 

Mary Lou Cummings 
Troy, N.Y. 





Computer Gymnastics 
Your article on cracking a code [Oct. 
25] omits the important fact that there is 
more to the trapdoor knapsack public-key 
cryptosystem than the single-iteration 
version that Israel’s Adi Shamir broke. At 
least two or three iterations are needed to 
produce a margin of safety. Consequently, 
the single-iteration trapdoor knapsack 
should not be relied on. Instead, the full 
system should be used. I have offered a 
$1,000 reward to the first person to break 
the full trapdoor knapsack system. 
Ralph C. Merkle 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 





Jock’s Paradise 


Swim-bike-run triathlons [Oct. 25] 
are fine for those who live where the wa- 
ter is tepid. In Minnesota the lakes are 
cold enough to make long-distance swim- 
ming foolhardy. Besides, propelling a ca- 
noe is more rewarding physically and 
spiritually than making like a_ fish, 
Those who doubt that should try a canoe- 
bike-run triathlon like the 528-mile, four- 
day Minnesota Border-to-Border. 

Jerry Kassanchuk 
Golden Valley, Minn. 


The Ironman Triathlon sounds like 
the jock’s version of anorexia nervosa, the 
same self-destructive, obsessive disease. 

S. Derrickson Moore 
Portland, Ore. 





Sweet Lucrezia 


In your reflections on the Tylenol poi- 
sonings [Oct. 18], you have wrongly illus- 
trated your Essay with a picture of Lucre- 
zia Borgia as a harbinger of death. 
Lucrezia conspired to eliminate no one. 
Her scoundrel brother Cesare did, un- 
doubtedly with the approval of their fa- 
| ther Pope Alexander VI. While the Bor- 
gia men are notorious, Lucrezia was a 
tragic, manipulated figure, the proverbial 
pawn in the ruthless politics of the amoral 
men who were her nearest relatives. 

Ingrid Rossmann 

Professor of Women’s History 
Macomb Community College 
Warren, Mich. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 





to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- | 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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EYE OF THE SWAN 
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NORTH COAST COUNTIES 
PINOT NOIR 
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‘“EYE OF THE SWAN”’ 


During the holidays, p their holiday recipes 


the kitchen is the heart with our friends. 
of our Sonoma Valley If you will drop me 
home. Here, the mar- anote at ~ address 


riage of wine and food * below, will be 
fills the air with won- happy to we these 
derful aromas and to you. 

memories of vintages From my family 
past. to your family. . . 

This year, I have asked my Buon Natale! 

mother, Sylvia, and my wife, " y Sam J. S¢bastiani 
Vicki to share some of 1 


Sebastiani 
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AMERICA’S 
MESSAGE 


Democracy may not prove more durable than other forms of 
popular persuasion, but it is more fun to watch. When some- 
one casts a vote, for instance, he thinks he is doing one thing, 
is told by the experts he is doing another, and history decides 
he has accomplished a third. The fascination for the voter 
lies in functioning simultaneously as the individual and the 
mass, in pulling the lever for the candidate who will presum- 
ably do him the most good, then discovering his vote is part 
of a trend, which suggests in turn that everyone carries within his precious en- 
casement a national consciousness, a common sense 

So we turn to the bone fossils of last week’s off-year election, shocked to learn 
that while you Alaskans were voting in Governor Bill Sheffield because his oppo- 
nent Tom Fink wanted to cart the state capital from Juneau to Willow, and while 
you New Yorkers were voting out Congressman John LeBoutillier because he 
gave you the creeps, all of you were also sending Ronald Reagan “a message.” 
The message read: reduce unemployment, bring down the deficit. The President 
was being told what practically all U.S. Presidents are told two years after their 
chiefdom is hailed: no mandate is forever. In presidential elections one votes for 
the sky. In off-year elections one looks at the street. 

This minor truism was handed the Democrats as well. Twenty-six new seats 
in the House is fine, but not as heartening as 40 or 50 would have been, and a 
wash in the Senate is plain discouraging. Despite Tip O’Neill’s pro forma yawp 
that the G.O.P. loss was “disastrous,” it wasn’t. The Democrats (and moderate 
Republicans) have simply been given more rope with which to hold the President 
in check, not to hang themselves or the nation. Profligate Government spending 
looks no more attractive today than it did two years ago. And the Republicans 
have been told that yes, there is some patience left for Reaganomics, but 1) that 
patience is not infinite, 2) it does not extend to far-right menaces, 3) it does not 
imply that Americans will drown the unemployed in order to stay the course. 

In retrospect, items 2 and 3 should be especially gratifying for a people who 
spend so much time worrying about the quality of their collective character. Two 
years ago, the President’s victory seemed to beckon every junior demagogue from 
his cave and crevice. Oh, the seething and panting of the NCPAC hit squads, the 
rough stuff of Jesse Helms. No more. Hardly a “right-wing kook,” as they are 
dangerously dismissed, won national election last week. Neither, for that matter, 
did a left-wing kook. Wherever else the body politic has wandered lately, it seems 
now to wish to congregate at the center, and if the center has shifted to the right, 
the new centrists are still a long way from looking to the wild men for guidance 

As for the down and out-of-work, there can be little doubt as to the country’s 
feelings in voting as it did last week. A jobless rate of 10% is simply too high to ac- 
cept for long. The figure is not merely beyond the toleration of the unemployed, 
but of the employed as well, the majority who for the moment are enjoying lower 
taxes and slower inflation. The fact is that many of the haves in this election were 
voting for the have-nots. A vote like that is never solely practical 

How much of these decisions is conscious, no exit polls disclose. Political ana- 
lysts have long proved it is de rigueur to shake up the parties in power, so in a 
sense this election was merely traditional, and in any case, a voter’s mind is as 
often impelled by intuition as by will. Yet whenever that intuition seems to oper- 
ate as part of a whole, one sees that nations do, after all, bear some relationship to 
human nature. Like the girl of the song, last week’s electorate didn’t say yes and it 
didn’t say no. Nor did it say Democrat or Republican. What it did say is that after 
two years of whoops, recriminations and a lot of empty ideological howling, we 
are ready to see what this Administration can do under the normal constraints of 
caution and conscience. Most people live with such constraints, and in off-year 
elections we vote the way we live By Roger Rosenblatt 





On Election Day, an elderly couple enters the voting hall in the Connecticut town of Mystic 
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control of the House by 26 seats, 


Trimming the Sails 


Election ’82 





Voters want to moderate Reagan's course, but not reverse it 


or 26 years, Republican Congress- 

man Robert Michel has played 

well in Peoria, the Everytown of 

American politics. He has become 
an institution there, much like the local 
Caterpillar Tractor plant. But along with 
much of the nation, Peoria (pop. 124,000) 
has suffered the ravages of recession and 
unemployment. Caterpillar has laid off 
8,000 employees, and joblessness has hov- 
ered at 16%, the highest rate since 
the Depression. So for the House Re- 
publican leader, who shepherded 
President Reagan’s budget and tax 
cuts through Congress, the overrid- 
ing national issue of the 1982 cam- 
paign, the economy, was a local is- 
sue—and a survival issue. Urged the 
Democrats: “Add Bob Michel to the 
unemployed list!” 

Michel survived last Tuesday's 
test, but just barely (51.6% to 48.4%). 
The message he received from his 
constituents was clear. “We've lis- 
tened and learned, and we will take 
what we've learned back to Wash- 
ington,” said a chastened Michel 
“There will have to be some adjust- 
ments, some modifications in the 
things we are doing. No question 
about it.” 

By shoring up the Democrats’ 


sweeping more Governor’s mansions 
into Democratic hands and scaring 
those Republicans who survived, the 
voters presumably were signaling 
Ronald Reagan to moderate his dog- 
matic approach. But the unexpected 





hurt by the economy and 70% told poll- 
sters that they saw their congressional 
votes as a “vote for or against Ronald 
Reagan.” But Republicans drew on a pool 
of patience among voters who felt that 
Reagan’s programs might work in time, 
that the blame for current economic prob- 
lems was not essentially his but went back 
to Democratic Administrations, and 
above all, that the Democrats offered no 
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Reagan defending his economic policies in Peoria 





success of the G.O.P. in holding on to 
its Senate majority made it clear that 
Reagan's general course of scaling back 
the role of the Federal Government in the 
lives of most Americans was not repudiat- 
ed. Admitted Wendell Ford of Kentucky, 
chairman of the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee: “The days of 
spend, spend, spend are over.” 

If there was a dominant issue in the 
election it was Reaganomics, not only be- 
cause the Democrats tried to make it so, 


| but also because Reagan, against the 





| wishes of some G.O.P. candidates, took to 


the stump to defend his policies. Particu- 
larly in the dispirited Midwest, where 
Reagan’s handling of the economy was a 
major concern, Democrats racked up 
large margins in many races for the 
House, Senate and governorships. Ac- 
cording to surveys taken as voters left the 
polls, 40% said they had been personally 
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Making mid-term elections a referendum on his program, tenberg won in New Jersey. 


persuasive alternatives. Some 55% of vot- 
ers held the Democrats responsible for the 
staggering economy, and they were even- 
ly split on whether Reagan's policies 
would eventually help restore prosperity. 
Faced with worrisome economic 
questions and no clear answers, the voters 
sought the safety of the center. Neither 
party could claim a mandate, but both 
made the usual exaggerated morning-af- 
ter victory statements. “It is a disastrous 


defeat for the President,” said House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. “We are very 
pleased with the results,” pronounced 


Reagan. But each also stressed that he 
recognized the need to work together 
now. “There has to be some bending on 
both sides.” said O'Neill. “There have 
been concessions and compromises in 


both directions on all the major issues,” 


| to work with the Congress in that way.” 


oisce wasteao Where incumbents retired. Overall, 














Reagan said, “and we expect to continue 


The Democrats will have a 103-mem- 
ber majority in the 435-seat House. De- 
feated last Tuesday were 26 Republican 
incumbents, 14 of them freshmen who 
were elected on Reagan’s long coattails 
in 1980. The Democrats lost only three 
incumbents, losses that were balanced by 
Democratic gains in new seats or ones 


the popular vote for House members 
was split 57% to 40% in favor of the 
Democrats. 

The magnitude of the Democrat- 
ic shift in the House was larger than 
originally expected by the Republi- 
cans, who in the first blush of Rea- 
gan’s landslide 1980 victory had har- 
bored hopes of capturing the 
chamber this year. Since World War 
Il, the average loss in a mid-term 
election by a party that has just won 
the White House is twelve; the Dem- 
ocrats under Jimmy Carter lost elev- 
en in 1978. In fact, not since 1922 has 
a party lost as many seats in its first 
mid-term election. 





he G.O.P.’s House losses were 
counterbalanced by its ability 
to keep its 54-to-46 Senate 
majority intact. Only two in- 
cumbents lost: Democrat Howard 
Cannon of Nevada and Republican 
Harrison Schmitt of New Mexico. 
Two open seats switched hands when 
Republican Paul Trible triumphed in 
Virginia and Democrat Frank Lau- 


But the significance of the Senate 
voting was hidden; it was less in the out- 
comes than in the margins. “The Demo- 
crats came within a whisker of having a 
landslide,” said Wendell Ford. Demo- 
cratic incumbents won handily, most roll- 
ing up wins of 20 points or more. If the 
Democrats had picked up about 43,000 
votes in five states (Virginia, Rhode Is- 
land, Missouri, Nevada, Vermont), they 
would have taken control of the Senate. 
Republican moderates, such as John 
Chafee of Rhode Island, Lowell Weicker 
of Connecticut, John Danforth of Missou- 
ri and Robert Stafford of Vermont, barely 
withstood strong challenges. The fact 
that they finally won will ensure the 
survival of the party’s moderate wing; the 
fact that they came so close to losing 
will cause colleagues to assert their 
independence of a President whose 
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policies proved a burden at the polls 

The Democratic successes were most 
obvious in Governor's races. Stressing Re- 
publican responsibility for the recession, 
Democrats won seats from retiring Re- 
publicans in Minnesota, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Alaska and Ohio. They also upset 
incumbents in Arkansas, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada and Texas. In all, the Democrats 
captured seven more governorships, to 
bring their total to 34. They also will con- 
trol both houses of 34 state legislatures, six 
more than they do now. 


s the vote was analyzed, it be- 

came clearer that the Republi- 

cans had suffered a more serious 

setback than first thought. By 
Friday, Pollsters Richard Wirthlin and 
Robert Teeter were telling the White 
House that on the local level the bottom 
had dropped out of the party. The poll- 
sters were said to be “shaken” by how 
badly the G.O.P. was routed in the state- 
houses and among crucial voting blocs 
The only electoral group found to have 
given a majority to the Republicans was 
the one that earns more than $40,000 a 
year. One White House aide noted that 
“the Republican Party in Michigan has 
been set back 20 years,” and that “we lost 


votes in the South that we've had since | 


Richard Nixon.” 

Financial investors, meanwhile, were 
not so downbeat. The New York Stock 
Exchange tallied a record leap on 
Wednesday, and a record volume the fol- 
lowing day (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). 

The swing of the pendulum back to- 
ward the Democrats reverses a trend that 
began in earnest in 1978, when voters sent 
a message that they wanted lower taxes 
and less government. Republicans took 
over three additional Senate seats and 
twelve more House seats that year, riding 
a wave of discontent symbolized by the 
Proposition 13 tax revolt in California 
The G.O.P. hoped that the 1980 Reagan 


| victory, which brought them twelve more 


Senators and 33 Congressmen, signified a 
new conservative electoral coalition made 
up of traditional Republicans, blue-collar 
workers and those concerned with social 
issues such as abortion and school prayer 

But the failure of Reagan’s program 
to avoid the shoals of a treacherous reces- 
sion caused people to vote their pocket- 
books and restored, at least temporar- 
ily, the traditional Democratic coalition 
Blue-collar workers in particular returned 
to the fold with a vengeance. Says Tony 
Pinello, a local union president in New 
Jersey: “A lot of our members, maybe as 
many as 50%, were swingers in 1980 and 


voted Reagan, They came back because | 


of unemployment, unemployment and 
unemployment.” 
On a few occasions, Reagan resorted 


to raising the social issues in the cam- | 


paign. In a final broadside at the Demo- 
crats, he spuriously charged that “they 
even drove out of our nation’s 
classrooms,” somehow seeking to saddle 
his political opponents with responsibil- 
ity for a 1962 Supreme Court decision 


prayer 
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At aretirement village in Florida: Social Security was hotly debated, but hardly decisive 
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Baker: seeking a consensus on defense spending and the budget 





But Reagan realized early on that he 
could not avoid the economic issue. As 
Gloucester noted in Shakespeare’s King 
Lear: “1 am tied to the stake, and I must 
stand the course.” Reagan’s stay-the- 
course theme emphasized his philosophy 
of reducing spending and the role of Gov- 
ernment, and attempted to encourage vot- 
er patience with his economic prescrip- 
tions. Says Pollster Wirthlin: “Of those we 
surveyed, 58% said they believed the 
President’s program would work eventu- 
ally. It became a question of playing to 
the future.” 


he strategy was also one of playing 

up the past. Reagan blamed the 

Democrats for getting the country 

into its current economic crisis. 
Said he on his final campaign swing 
“We are clearing away the economic 
wreckage that was dumped in our 
laps.” 

The Democrats responded by 
counterattacking. Tip O'Neill and 
Senator Edward Kennedy both raised 
the specter of a secret Republican plan 
to reduce Social Security benefits. But 
in general, the Democrats concentrat- 
ed on assigning responsibility for the 
recession to the Republicans, calling 
Reagan’s program a failure and ineq- 
uitable. “It’s not fair, it’s Republican,” 
proclaimed their ads. It was a case they 
couldn't fully sell 

The intensity of the debate over 
national issues, as well as heated 
state contests and ballot referen 
dums, contributed to a slightly higher 
voter turnout than in past mid-term 
elections. Curtis Gans, an analyst of 
voting trends, estimates that 41% of 
those eligible turned out at the polls 
Tuesday 

Congressional elections tend to 
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be a parochial mixture of personalities 
and local concerns, and are usually not 
settled by national issues. But to a large 
extent the national recession came home 
to America, like it did to Peoria, as a local 
issue this year. This was particularly evi- 
dent in Michigan, where the 16.1% un- 
employment rate is the highest in the na- 
tion. In Pontiac, where the devastated 
auto industry has created a whopping 
31.7% unemployment rate, former Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Robert Carr handi- 
ly won a rematch against the Republican 


who upset him in 1980, Jim Dunn. “Of 
| course this was a referendum on Reagan- 


omics,” said Carr the day after the 
election. “Voters don’t want to bear 
the burden of this experiment any long- 
er.” Agreed Dunn, whose literature 
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Kennedy: preparing for 1984 with ads that confront the character issue 


avoided even mentioning his Republican 
affiliation: “Unemployment was the 
No. | issue.” 

A study of individual House races 
shows that discontent over Reagan’s han- 
dling of the economy played a major role 
in most Democratic gains in the industrial 
Midwest, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Texas. One Pennsylvania showdown 
featured Eugene Atkinson, who crossed 
the aisle last year to become a Republican 
convert at the height of Reagan's popular- 
ity. The voters resoundingly turned out 
the turncoat (61% to 39%) when he at- 
tempted to defend Reaganomics to the 
unemployed steelworkers 

Unemployment also helped pave the 
trail for Democratic gubernatorial vic- 
tories, particularly that of former Peace 
Corps Director Richard Celeste in 
Ohio. His opponent, Congressman | 
Clarence Brown, was an ardent | 
backer of Reaganomics, not the most 
popular philosophy in a state where 
13.8% of the work force is idle. A 
wave of discontent from the de- 
pressed steel towns of western Penn- 
sylvania almost deprived Republican 
Governor Richard Thornburgh of 
what was supposed to be an easy re- 
election. New Jersey Businessman 
Frank Lautenberg hammered away 
at Reaganomics to help overcome 
Republican Millicent Fenwick’s per- 
sonal popularity and win a Senate 
seat 

Many Democrats seized on an ill- 
advised G.O.P. fund-raising letter 
sent out by Republican Congressio- 
nal Leader Guy VanderJagt of Mich- 
igan asking voters if they would like 
to see Social Security made “volun- 
tary.” But the issue failed to cut as 
strongly as the Democrats hoped; the 
elderly voted Democratic in no great- 
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O'Neill: recognizing the need for flexibility on both sides 
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er numbers than usual (about 57%). Dem- 
ocrat George Sheldon, for example, tried 
to make the sanctity of Social Security the 
central theme of his losing race for an 
open seat near Tampa. Said one voter: 
“Even the old folks like Reagan too much 
personally to buy all the wolf cries.” 
Despite the overriding concern over 
national economic issues this year, many 
major races turned, as is often the case, 
into contests of personalities. The biggest 
factor in Jerry Brown’s defeat for the Sen- 
ate was the flaky image that pestered him 


| like a persistent Medfly. Connecticut vot- 


TIME 


ers passed judgment on maverick Repub- 
lican Lowell Weicker’s feisty attitude and 
sent him back to the Senate. Adlai Ste- 
venson in Illinois, who held a significant 
lead in early polls, was hurt by the percep- 
tion that he might be a wimp, a no- -- 
tion not dispelled when he publicly [ 49 
denied it 

Perhaps the most important po- 
litical factor in the elections was in- 47 
cumbency, particularly in the Senate 
races. In 1980, 45% of all Senate in- 
cumbents won; this year the figure 
was 90%. “That seems to me a mea- 
sure of the search for stability,” says 
Democratic Pollster Peter Hart 

“T think the results should pro- 
duce a soul searching by both par- 
ties,” says Hart. “For Reagan and 
the Republicans, the message is that 
staying the course is not acceptable. 
The voters want to get people back to 
work. For the Democrats, the mes- 
sage is that this is not a broad man- | 
date. People do not want to go back | 
to the past. The voters want a mid- 
course correcuion and some construc- 
tive changes.” 

From a regional perspective, the 
races last week strengthen the na- 
tional political pattern in which 
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Democrats and liberals dominate in the | 
North and East, Republicans are gener- 
ally favored out West and the South jug- 
gles a conservative, generally Democratic 
mixture. 

In the Northeast the most important 
Democratic victory was retaining, with 
unexpected difficulty, the governorship of 
New York. Lieutenant Governor Mario 
Cuomo, a soft-spoken but forthright liber- 
al, put together the region’s traditional 
Democratic base—union members, the 
poor, blacks, Jews and intellectuals—to 
beat back a strong challenge from a 
bright and brazen supply-side disciple, 
Lewis Lehrman, the millionaire owner of 
a chain of drugstores. The same coalition 
gave Lautenberg his New Jersey Senate 
seat 
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E Michel: bringing back to Washington a call for “modifications” 





In the Midwest, of ten governorships 
at stake, eight had been held by Republi- 
cans. Assuming that James Thompson 
holds on to his slim margin in the final L- 
linois tally, the G.O.P. will end up with 
only three. Democrats Celeste in Ohio, 
Anthony Earl in Wisconsin and Rudy 
Perpich in Minnesota won by margins of 
more than 15 percentage points, and 
James Blanchard in Michigan won by 7 
points 


he South displayed the rest of the 
nation’s mixture of annoyance 
with the handling of the economy 
and loyalty to both Reagan and 
his ideals. The conservative Democratic 
dominance of the region continued, but 
not as a rejection of the President or his 
policies. A typical Georgia voter, 
who had just cast her ballot for Dem- 
ocratic House and gubernatorial can- 
| didates, professed her faith in Rea- 
ganomics: “I say let him have the 
chance for the rest of the four years.” 
In this election, Texas was a dis- 
trict unto itself. With unemployment 
at 8.3%, higher than in Frost Belt 
states like Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, Texans were feeling the 
brunt of a national economic down- 
turn for the first time in more than 
two decades. Democrats came out in 
droves to help Populist Attorney 
General Mark White ambush Re- 
publican Governor Bill Clements 
White roused the voters not only over 
the economy but also with the some- 
what spurious charge that the Gover- 
nor should be held accountable for 
high utility rates. The Texas G.O.P 
took a “shellacking,” said the defeat- 
ed Clements, who was one of Rea- 
gan’s most loyal boosters 
The Rocky Mountains provided 
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a generally safe sanctuary for incumbents 
of whatever stripe. In Montana, Liberal 
Democrat Pat Williams, who ran against 
Reaganomics, and Conservative Republi- 
can Ron Marlenee, who defended the 
program, were returned as the state’s two 
Congressmen. The state’s house of repre- 


| sentatives, however, switched into Demo- 


cratic hands, partly because voters 
blamed Republican members for the cuts 
in state-run social services, the conse- 
quence of reduced federal funds for some 
domestic programs. Despite the region’s 
Republican leanings, two Democratic 
Governors were re-elected: Colorado's 
Richard Lamm and Wyoming's Ed 
Herschler have both been able to balance 
the requirements of growth and environ- 
mental protection, and were 
helped to third terms because 
of it. 

The Far West was domi- 
nated by two races in Califor- 
nia. In a convoluted battle 
of personalities, Republican 
Gubernatorial Candidate 
George Deukmejian focused 
his attacks on the outgoing 
Democrat, Jerry Brown, de- 
spite reminders from Demo- 
crat Tom Bradley that he, 
Bradley, was the opponent. 
Brown, in turn, aimed most 
of his attacks at Reagan, ex- 
cept one tactical nuclear as- 
sault on Republican Oppo- 
nent Pete Wilson, who he 
implied was in favor of the 
nuclear-arms race. It ended 
up a G.O.P. sweep. 

Many of the nation’s Re- [ 
publican losers were on the 
phone with the White House 





alternative programs. Says Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts: 
“It’s better not to give Reagan a Demo- 
cratic Congress to run against. And by be- 
ing in the wilderness for another two 
years, we will be a stronger party. The re- 
thinking process must go on.” 

It is less clear how Reagan will inter- 
pret the new political alignment. Califor- 
nia Democratic Congressman Tony Coel- 
ho recalls that in Reagan’s second term as 
Governor, when the Democrats took con- 
trol of the legislature, Reagan moderated 
his policies in order to pass some far- 
reaching bipartisan initiatives. Says Coel- 
ho: “He'll be forced to do the same in 
Congress.” Indeed, the accommodation 
he reached with the House leadership last 








Nor did the President indicate any 
desire to moderate his views during last 
Wednesday’s meetings on the fiscal 1984 
budget, to be submitted in January. Said 
one top aide: “He will submit a budget 
completely consistent with his program 
and philosophy, and it will probably get 
shot down pretty quickly.” Reagan ap- 
pears still adamant on the two key budget 
issues: not raising new taxes and not trim- 
ming the increase in defense outlays. But 
in his Saturday radio broadcast, he did 
emphasize: “Jobs must be our most urgent 
priority.” 

The President’s dealings with the 98th 
Congress could take one of three paths: 
forging a coalition with conservative 
Democrats, negotiating a true bipartisan 

scrusiic consensus, or settling for a 
standoff. The first would by- 
pass the congressional leader- 
ship by working with Boll 
Weevil Democratic defectors, 
much as Reagan did to pass 
the budget and tax cuts in the 
past. White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker claims that 
despite last week's defeats, 
the President still has a pool 
of 245 sympathetic Congress- 
men to draw upon to reach a 
218-vote majority. 

But most Congressmen 
of both parties scoff at the 
notion that the tenuous co- 
alition with the Boll Weevils, 
which did not hold together 
on the tax-hike vote last Au- 
gust, could possibly be assem- 
bled now that there is a 103- 
seat Democratic majority. 
Most of the incoming fresh- 
men are more liberal than 





last week seeking new jobs. 
Among them: Senator Schmitt, Governor 


| Clements and Clarence Brown, who lost 


the Governor's race in Ohio. Some asked 
to be appointed to replace outgoing Ener- 
gy Secretary James Edwards. But last 
Friday the President nominated Donald 
Hodel, a friend and top assistant to Inte- 
rior Secretary James Watt, to take the 
Cabinet post. 

The Democrats seem to believe that 
the election is not a mandate to reverse 
Reagan’s policies completely, and do not 
plan to push for big spending programs 
this session. Noted Barney Frank of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of Congress’s most outspo- 
ken liberals, after beating Republican 
Margaret Heckler: “We are not asking 
the Federal Government to spend more 
money. We are asking that what is spent 
be spent with a better sense of equity.” 





ocratic victory contained a silver lining 
for some party members. Tip O'Neill was 


| privately relieved that Robert Michel was 


returned, because Democrats feel he is not 
an unbending ideologue. Other Demo- 
crats also professed some relief that they 
did not take a slim majority in the Senate, 
and thus face having to initiate their own 


In fact. the limited nature of the Dem- 





August on the $99 billion tax hike illus- 
trates that he can compromise. As the 
President said the day after the elections: 
“The truth of the matter is, we've had 
some mid-season course changes.” 


ut Reagan did not give any sub- 
stantive signals that he will mod- 
erate his course, either as he 
watched the election returns or in 
subsequent White House meetings on the 
budget. He followed the results with his 
closest advisers and their wives in the 
family quarters at the White House, the 


guests balancing plates of beef stew as | 
| they watched the network reports. “Hey, 


look at that!” he said excitedly when an 
exit poll showed that half of the voters felt 
the President’s program needed more 
time to work. This view became the prism 
through which he interpreted the night's 
returns. Other than a few individual dis- 


| appointments (“Gosh darn it,” he mut- 


tered when Nebraska Governor Charles 
Thone lost), Reagan was satisfied with 
the results. “There was nothing to sug- 
gest a need to change the basic course,” 
said Counsellor Edwin Meese, expressing 
Reagan's sentiments. 


| tional reductions in domestic social pro- 





trim defense spending, and it will be cut 


their colleagues. Ina survey of 
the new members by the New York Times, 
83% favored cutting back scheduled in- 
creases in defense spending, 62% pro- 
posed canceling next July’s tax cut, 89% 
opposed trimming Social Security cost-of- 
living increases, and 58% opposed addi- 


grams. Nor is there a solid guarantee that 
the Republican Senate would line up be- 
hind Reagan if he eschews compromise. 
Nineteen Republicans are up for re-elec- 
tion in 1984, compared with twelve this 
year. Says moderate Republican William 
Cohen of Maine, who is one of them: “The 
Senate is going to be more independent 
next year.” 

The second approach offers what both 
sides profess to want: a coalition including 
Democratic as well as Republican leaders. | 
Says Republican Senator Robert Pack- 
wood of Oregon: “To the extent the Presi- 
dent wants to get part of his program, he 
has to give. Now that he has a House that’s 
very adverse, there have to be negotia- 
tions.” Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker feels compromise will be especially 
important on the defense budget. Says he: 
“There certainly will be a major effort to 
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If youre concemed 
about the cost of heating 
your home, your business or 
even the extra room you've 
considered adding, your 
wornes are Over 

Now you can heat this 
space with a system that's one of the most efficient 
in the world. The new Kero-Sun” Monitor™ System gives 
you all the convenience of central heating plus the 
economy of kerosene heating. 

That's because it has an electronic control center 
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with three heating levels to regulate heat output 
automatically and economically. 

This way it never uses more fuel than necessary 
to maintain the desired comfort. It’s installed right in 
the living area you want fo heat, with a circulation 
fan to distribute heat evenly and quickly. 

And the electronic memory bank can be pro- 
grammed to know when to tum on and when fo tum 
off for greater economy and convenience. 

The Monitor System isso amazingly advanced 
and reliable that it practically takes care of itself. 

It's perfect for primary or auxiliary heating. It’s virtually 
maintenance-free, and so easy to install, you can 





probably do it yourself. You can attach it toa large- 

capacity fuel tank for months of convenient operation. 
What's more, the Monitor System is safety-tested, 

UL-listed and comes with a no-nonsense twelve- 

month limited warranty, backed by 

thousands of authorized Kero-Sun dealers. 

Soif the cold dampness of outer 

space is causing sky-high 

fuel bills for you, get a Kero-Sun . 

Monitor System. And keep warm 

and comfortable for a price KEROSUN 

that's down-to-earth. 
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See the Kero-Sun® 
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more than the Administration wants.” 

For Reagan to achieve a coalition 
supported by the congressional leader- 
ship, he would have to set aside some of 
his hard-line ideology. On the most im- 
portant issue of all, controlling the deficit, 
the Democrats will demand that military 
spending cuts and tax increases accompa- 
ny any trims in social programs and enti- 
tlements. If Reagan will not budge on 
these points, it seems likely that the two 
sides will run into a stalemate. 

A true showdown between the Presi- 
dent and Congress would cripple any 
chance of producing a workable budget. 
Such paralysis would convince private in- 
vestors that the Government will not be 
able to control the deficit, interest rates 
would rise and the economy would suffer. 


try to use Congress as a scapegoat in 

his 1984 campaign. Aides say that he is 

already thinking about his re-election 
bid, and last week he persuaded Nevada 
Senator Paul Laxalt, a close personal 
friend, to be the honorary chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Others 
are also looking ahead. Kennedy used his 
easy race in Massachusetts to flood New 
England with a series of five-minute ads 
designed to dispel questions about his per- 
sonality and character. Senator John 
Glenn of Ohio will get a boost in building a 
campaign organization by the election of 
his friend Celeste as Governor. Former 
Vice President Walter Mondale spent part 
of Tuesday evening phoning winners to of- 
fer his congratulations. And Republican 
Senator Dole, in election-night network 
interviews, continued to stake out his role 
as a moderate and conciliator in the 
G.O.P. in what many see as an attempt to 
position himself for the presidency should 
Reagan decide not to run. 

When the 97th Congress convenes in 
three weeks for a lameduck session, there 
will be indications of what many of the 
lawmakers will do when they meet as the 
98th. It is probable that the pending de- 
fense appropriations bill for this year will 
be trimmed more than Reagan would like. 
Democrats may also push for their $1 bil- 
lion jobs program, which seeks to put the 
unemployed to work rebuilding the na- 
tion’s highways, bridges and other ele- 
ments of infrastructure. In order to avoid 
increasing the deficit, there may be an ef- 
fort to fund the program with a new gas or 
energy tax. 

If the economy revives, Reagan will 
have no trouble finding congressional 
crew members to sail the course with him. 
But if the recession lingers, the chance of 
bipartisan cooperation is, though more 
necessary, less likely. “I don’t see a 
stalemate,” says Political Consultant Stu- 
art Spencer of his longtime friend and cli- 
ent. “In the end, Reagan works things 
out.” If there was any mandate at all for 
Reagan in this election, it was to do 
just that. —Sy Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/Washington 


: fsuch a stalemate occurs, Reagan may 
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Ready to Play Power Poker 


a onald Reagan emerges from the election with his ideas somewhat battered 
but his leadership oddly intact. He is entering one of those times of presiden- 
tial paradox when the very traits that took him to the top threaten his command. 

Reagan is in the White House because of his unyielding conviction that Gov- 
ernment needed to be restrained and military strength increased. In 21 months 
on the job he has forced all parties to acknowledge the validity of these principles, 
an extraordinary act of leadership. The debate is on his chosen ground. The heat- 
ed national arguments arose not over directions but on the timing and size of bud- 
get cuts for domestic programs and increases for weapons. Then Reagan ran 
smack into the oldest rule of Government: solving one problem begets another. 
Inflation went down, unemployment went up. The election results reflect a case 
of public shivers, a fear that Reagan is going to cure us if he has to kill us. 

There may be no more difficult presidential task than determining when the 
time has come to reshape policy, to adopt new tactics and even to eat a few words. 
(“I have eaten a great many of mine,” 
said Winston Churchill, “and on the 
whole, I have found them a most whole- 
some diet.”) Every successful President 
eventually learns that flexibility is sal- 
vation. The presidential bone yard is 
strewn with markers of those who would 
not change. 

Woodrow Wilson’s diamond-bright 
belief of peace through world order 
reached and inspired the farthest cor- 
ners of civilization. But he was frozen in 
the amber of his vision, and would not 
bend in the legislative struggle to bring 
the US. into the League of Nations. 
Wilson’s dream perished before a recal- 
citrant Senate. 

One can see from this distance that - 
Richard Nixon’s conspiratorial bent 
helped him understand the dark maneu- 
verings of America’s adversaries around 
the world. But that was the very trait 
that snared him in Watergate. He 
thought he could conspire his way out of 
political quicksand. 

Lyndon Johnson fervently believed 
that Big Government should be used for 
After the election, conflicting signals almost any big problem that came across 

the American horizon. He was un- 
matched as a manipulator and legislator. Fired by his own successes, he simply 
rejected the idea that there might be limits to himself or the nation. He spent too 
much for warand the Great Society. His appetite for action was finally his undoing. 

A few weeks ago, the veterans of Dwight Eisenhower’s Administration gath- 
ered to toast the general's 92nd birthday and the 30th anniversary of his election 
as President. Even some of those who had been closest to Ike were surprised to 
hear a former Harvard professor, William B. Ewald, report that Eisenhower had 
come from oblivion to ninth place on the list of great Presidents compiled by his- 
torians. “The more I think about it,” said Roemer McPhee, who was a young 
lawyer in Ike’s White House, “the more I believe that President Eisenhower's in- 
dispensable attribute was his restraint. He never used too much of his power. He 
never spent too much of the country’s wealth. He never insisted on having his 
way all the time.” ‘ 

In the first days after the vote, Reagan was marvelously contradictory. In the 
Rose Garden, in front of the cameras, he confessed this might be a time for con- 
ciliation with Congress. Inside the White House with his budget experts, he 
thumped the table and said he was not ready to propose cuts in defense or tax 
increases to try to reduce the country’s crushing deficits. With his presidency on 
the line, Ronald Reagan is going to have to play a different style of power poker 
the next two years. He understands that. Like any good gambler who wants to 
come out a winner, he will have to learn when to raise, when to bluff and, from 
time to time, when to cut his losses. 


SREESE—_GAMMA/LIAISON 
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Losing a Fragile Coalition 


For Republicans, the House is not a home 


S uperficially, the new House of Repre- 
sentatives elected last Tuesday is 
primarily the old House. Of the 382 
Democrats and Republicans running for 
re-election, only 29—26 Republicans and 
three Democrats—lost. But the results 
also disclose important shifts, some obvi- 
ous, some subtle. 

The most immediately apparent 
switch, of course, is the net Democratic 
gain of 26 seats. Assuming that the Demo- 
crats score expected victories in two 
Georgia seats that, because of late redis- 
tricting, will not be filled until special 
elections on Nov. 30, the House will con- 
sist of 269 Democrats and 166 Republi- 
cans. The margin is less overpowering 
than it looks. It includes at least 39 “Boll 
Weevils”—conservative Democratic sup- 
porters of President Ronald Reagan’s pol- 
icies—who were re-elected, and four to 
six more Southern Democrats who might 
turn Boll Weevil once they get to Wash- 


mum possible strength, the combination 
of Republicans and Boll Weevils will no 
longer control the House. 

The more subtle shifts involve region- 
alism, ideology and experience. A conti- 
nental population shift disclosed by the 
1980 census created 17 new seats in the 
South and West, mostly taken away from 
the Northeast and Midwest, That was once 
expected to help Republicans, but Demo- 
crats proved more adept at the fine art of 
gerrymandering, and so they won nine of 
the new Sunbelt districts. Regardless of 
party, however, the shift in the regional 
balance of power will inevitably affect the 
way the new House squints at the nation. 

It was a bad election for ideologues. 
Far-right Republicans lost some of their 
most notable House seats; liberal Demo- 
crats scored something of a comeback, but 
mostly by stressing that their liberalism 
was not the free-spending variety of old. 
Of the 52 freshman Republicans who 
were swept into Congress by the Reagan 
victory in 1980, 14 were swept right back 
out. Moreover, many had been newcom- 
ers not just to Congress but to politics, and 
they were replaced mostly by Democrats 
| who have acquired solid experience in 
state or local government. 

These general patterns, however, 
were as always distorted by a thousand is- 
sues of personality and local concern 
Among the more significant results: 


WEST. California picked up two new 
seats as a result of redistricting, increasing 
its congressional delegation to 45, the 
largest in the nation. The Democratic 
state machine, led by San Francisco Con- 





gressman Phillip Burton, shaped the new 
district lines so deftly and redrew old ones 
so adroitly that the Republicans conceded 





22 


ington. No matter: even given their maxi- | 





the Democrats were likely to add perhaps 
five seats to the 22 they already held. In 
fact, the Democrats gained six, unexpect- 
edly taking the Northern California seat 
that had been held for ten terms by Don 
Clausen, 59. Clausen lost to 36-year-old 
State Assemblyman Douglas Bosco, who 
was a congressional page when Clausen 
arrived in Washington in 1963. Bosco 
hammered away at unemployment in the 


Burton: come-from-behind gerrymanderer 


district's dominant lumber industry, 
while a group opposed to atomic weapons 
heavily publicized Clausen’s vote against 
a nuclear-freeze resolution that lost in the 
House by exactly two ballots. 

Other notable G.O.P. losers were 
Johnnie Crean and John H. Rousselot. 
Crean, 33, beat 17 party rivals in a prima- 
ry campaign so unscrupulous that he was 
censured for it by the ethics panel of his 
own Orange County Republican Com- 
mittee. One of his victims, Ron Packard, 





51, was so incensed that he ran as a write- | 


in candidate. He drew such a heavy sym- 
pathy vote that he beat both Crean and 
Democrat Pat Archer, thereby becoming 
only the fourth person ever elected to 
Congress by write-in votes. Rousselot, a 


Congressman for 14 years and member of | 


the John Birch Society for 21 years 
until 1979, was artfully gerrymandered 


| into a heavily chicano district near Los 


Angeles already represented by Demo- 
crat Mathew Martinez. Rousselot ran a 








vitriolic campaign but was overwhelmed. 

Early in the campaign, Golden State 
Democrats feared that Burton, of all peo- 
ple, was headed for defeat. In the interest 
of helping fellow Democrats, the boss ger- 
rymandered his own district to include a 
higher Republican registration. Also, he 
had become a virtual stranger in San 
Francisco; he admitted spending only 
nine nights in the city last year. Republi- 
can State Senator Milton Marks effective- 
ly attacked Burton’s “arrogance of pow- 
er” and briefly led in the polls. Burton 
struck back with an old-fashioned cam- 





paign, stumping in person at gatherings | 


ranging from ethnic rallies to the Gay 


x 
x 
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Frank: winner in a battle of bucks 


—————— 


Packard: only the fourth write-in victor 


Olympics, and in the end swamped 
Marks by winning 58% of the vote. 


MIDWEST. Unemployment in aging 
“smokestack” industries and drastically 
reduced farm income have made the na- 
tion’s heartland something of a depressed 
area. As expected, Democrats picked up 
eight additional seats in the 15-state re- 
gion, but Republicans won some of the 
most publicized races. House Minority 
Leader Robert Michel squeaked through 
to re-election with 52% of the vote in an II- 
linois district centered on Peoria. Some 
13,000 of Caterpillar Tractor’s workers in 
the area have been laid off because of the 
recession and Reagan’s sanctions against 
the Soviet-West European gas pipeline, 
for which Caterpillar would have supplied 
equipment; another 23,000 workers are on 
strike. Discontent among grain farmers 
gave a further opportunity to Michel's 
opponent, G. Douglas Stephens, a labor 
lawyer. But in the end Michel’s status 
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was too much for Stephens to surmount. 

In Iowa, Cooper Evans, a wealthy 
farmer and Republican incumbent, won 
55% of the vote against feisty Democratic 
Challenger Lynn Cutler in a race that had 
been rated a toss-up. Both drew help from 
their national parties; Vice President 
George Bush flew in to campaign for Ev- 


ans, and former Vice President Walter | 


Mondale stumped for Cutler. But Cutler 
undermined her campaign by foolishly re- 
marking that anyone who paid as much 
federal and state income tax as Evans did 
($116,000) was too dumb to be in Congress 
Evans sounded what became a popular 
Republican line, supporting “the Presi- 
dent’s general goals” but emphasizing dis- 
agreement on specifics 





Kolter: turning out a party turncoat 


Midwestern Democrats nonetheless 
scored some big victories. Marcy Kaptur 
astonished her own party by winning al- 
most 59% of the vote in a Toledo district 
that had voted 56% for Republican Ed 
Weber only two years ago. One reason: 
the Toledo AFL-CIO hired some of the dis- 
trict’s jobless blue-collar workers to make 
30,000 phone calls on her behalf. South 
Dakota lost one of its two House seats to 
redistricting, forcing Incumbents Clint 
Roberts, a Republican who represented 
the conservative, ranching western part of 
the state, and Thomas Daschle, a Demo- 
crat who represented the more liberal, 
farming eastern side, to battle each other. 
Roberts, whose weatherbeaten, musta- 


chioed face has peered out of an ad as the 
visage of the Marlboro Man, ran a bum- 
bling campaign and lost to Daschle, a 
hard-driving sophisticate. Said Roberts, 
resignedly: “There is a lot of unrest out 
there, a lot of impatience. I can under- 
stand that.” 
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Evans: not so dumb to pay $116,000 tax 





In West Virginia, socially conserva- 
tive Charlestonians and coal miners in 
1980 elected to Congress Republican 
Mick Staton, who had won local fame by 
leading a fight to remove textbooks that 
he considered unpatriotic or too sexually 
explicit from Kanawha County public 
schools. Campaigning for re-election, Sta- 
ton told constituents this year that he felt 
he had been “raised up by God” to lead 
them. The voters disagreed; heavy unem- 
ployment reminded them of their tradi- 
tional economic liberalism. They elected 
Democrat Bob Wise, a populist lawyer 
and state senator 

Perhaps the most surprising Midwest- 
ern result was the upset of eleven-term 
Republican Congressman Paul Findley in 


Illinois. Findley had advocated U.S. ties 
to the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
a stand that brought him campaign con- 
tributions from pro-Arab groups—but 
also provoked Jewish organizations to 
pour money into the campaign of his 
Democratic challenger, Springfield At- 
torney Richard Durbin. The race turned, 
however, not on Middle East policy but 
on Reagan’s budget cuts. 


EAST. One of the most expensive House 
races in the entire country pitted Incum- 
bents Barney Frank, a liberal Democrat, 
and Margaret Heckler, a moderate Re- 
publican, against each other in a Massa- 
chusetts constituency drastically changed 
by redistricting. Frank once likened run- 
ning in the district, 70% of whose voters 
had been represented by Heckler, to “act- 
ing out a speaking part in my own mug- 
ging.” But he put together a highly effec- 
tive organization that spent around $1.2 
million and tirelessly denounced Heck- 
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ler’s votes for Reagan’s economic policies 
Heckler wound up spending more than 
$600,000, but could not overcome the 
effects of unemployment in places like 
Fall River. 

Elsewhere in the East, Democrats 
tasted sweet revenge. In New York, fresh- 
man Republican John LeBoutillier won 
fame far outside his affluent Long Island 
suburban district for his eccentric ideas 
and acid tongue. He advocated a “polar 
prison” for hardened convicts to be built | 
on an island off the coast of Alaska and 
likened House Speaker Tip O'Neill to the 
Federal Government: “Big, fat and out of 
control.” The Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee retaliated by sup- 
plying his opponent, Suffolk County Leg- 
islator Robert Mrazek, with a campaign 
manager and a press specialist. Mrazek. 
insisting that the district needed “respon- 
sible representation,” persuaded voters to | 
give “the Boot” a boot out of Congress 

In Western Pennsylvania, Eugene At- 
kinson was elected to Congress as a Dem- 
ocrat in 1978, converted to Republican- 
ism after Reagan’s sweeping tax and 
budget victories, and was welcomed to the 
party fold by the President at a ceremony 
in the White House. The Democrats at 
first had a hard time finding anyone to 
oppose him but finally came up with Jo- 
seph Kolter, an ex-Marine and state rep- | 
resentative, who denounced unemploy- | 
ment in the steel mills and won handily 


SOUTH. Democrats arrested the gradual 
shift toward the G.O.P. that has been go- 
ing on for decades, winning two addition- 
al seats in Florida, two more in North 
Carolina, and three each in Virginia and 
Texas. The most heavily spotlighted con- 
test turned out to be no contest. Cissy 
Baker, the 26-year-old daughter of Senate 
Republican Leader Howard Baker, cam- 
paigned in a newly created Tennessee dis- 
trict with help from such outsiders as Mrs. 
George Bush and former President Ger- 
ald Ford. To many voters, however, she 
seemed to have nothing to offer except 
her name. She bragged, “I can get you a | 
tour of the White House”; that was | 
scarcely the most pressing concern of vot- 
ers in a district suffering 16% unemploy- | 
ment. Said her Democratic opponent, 
James Cooper, 28: “During this cam- | 
paign, people walked up to me on the | 
street and asked me for a job because I 
had a shirt and tie on.” Cooper, also the 
scion of a prominent Tennessee political 
family, took two-thirds of the vote. 

As always, inspection of these varied 
results leads to one general conclusion: the 
House reflects all the diversity of America 
Speaker O'Neill's favorite maxim, all poli- 
tics is local, did not hold completely true 
this year. But while national issues like the 
economy influenced the outcome of many 
elections, the House races just as often 
turned on local political phenomena: the 
personalities of the candidates, how they 
campaigned and where they stood on 
community issues. —Sy George J. Church. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Peoria and Neil 


L MacNeil/Washington 
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A Tie That Was Really a Win 


j t was almost as if all the campaigning, 
speechmaking and handshaking had 
never occurred, and those thousands of 
cloying or clawing television commercials 
and bumper stickers had never appeared. 
After an estimated outlay of some $130 
million by Republican and Democratic 
candidates, the lineup of the Senate had 
not changed a bit. The breakdown re- 
mained 54 Republicans and 46 Demo- 
crats. The G.O.P. had feared that it might 
lose the chamber it had seized in 1980, or 
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Wilson: striking up the bland 


at least see its margin over the Democrats 
narrowed. “Needless to say,” said Bob 
Packwood of Oregon, chairman of the 
National Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee, “I’m relieved.” 

Incumbency proved to be the most de- 
cisive factor. Only two veterans, Demo- 
crat Howard Cannon of Nevada and 
Republican Harrison Schmitt of New 
Mexico, lost their races; on Election Day 
in 1980 ten Senators were beaten, and sev- 
en were defeated in 1978. Yet, examined 
more closely, the overall numbers do not 
give much solace to the Republicans. Of 
the 19 Democratic incumbents, 13 won 
| with 60% or better, while four others at- 
tracted between 57% and 59% of the vote. 
But only one of the eleven G.O.P. incum- 
bents, John Heinz of Pennsylvania, drew 
60%. Indeed, four moderate Republicans, 
Lowell Weicker of Connecticut, John 

Danforth of Missouri, John Chafee of 


24 











| The G.O.P. kept the Senate, but disaster was a step away 


Rhode Island and Robert Stafford of Ver- 
mont, squeaked by with a mere 51% 
Simply put, Democratic candidates 
tried to tie their G.O.P. opponents to Rea- 
gan and his programs, while most, but not 
all, of the Republicans scrambled to put 
as much distance as possible between 
themselves and the White House. Among 
the Democrats re-elected handily were 
Minority Leader Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia, Henry Jackson of Washington 
and John Stennis of Mississippi, the 81- 


Danforth: turned big spender to win 


year-old dean of the Senate now starting 
his seventh term. Ted Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, greeted on election night by 
supporters chanting, “’84! ‘84! ‘84!,” 
beat Republican Raymond Shamie, 61% 
to 39%. On the Republican side, Orrin 
Hatch of Utah and Malcolm Wallop of 
Wyoming, both considered in trouble at 
the polls early on, won easily. Some of the 
major races: 


CALIFORNIA. From the start, one key is- 
sue dominated the race to succeed retiring 
Republican Senator S.I1. Hayakawa: the 
personality and programs of Governor 
Jerry Brown. After eight fractious years in 
Sacramento and enough spacey ideas to 
earn him the nickname “Governor Moon- 
beam,” Brown last June started out in the 
polls 22 points behind his Republican op- 
ponent, Mayor Pete Wilson of San Diego. 


The ensuing campaign did neither | publican Congressman, had voted for 
S a | 











candidate proud. The Governor tried to 
pick up votes by highlighting his position 
on the state’s nuclear-freeze initiative, but 
alienated many voters with a heavyhand- 
ed TV spot. After a small boy said he 
wanted “to go on living,” a mushroom 
cloud filled the screen and an announcer 
intoned: “Pete Wilson opposes the nucle- 
ar-arms freeze. Jerry Brown supports it. 
Vote for your life. Elect Jerry Brown to 
the U.S. Senate.” 

Wilson was hurt by the revelations 
that after separating from his wife in 
1981, he lived rent-free in apartments 
provided by a wealthy San Diego busi- | 
nessman and that in 1980, thanks to a tax 
shelter, he paid no federal income levies. 
Wilson also hurt himself by suggesting 
that workers under 45 make smaller con- 
tributions than older workers to Social Se- 


| curity and that federal judges, including 


U.S. Supreme Court Justices, be elected 

But Wilson had a couple of things go- 
ing for him: a basically moderate record 
as the mayor of San Diego for eleven 
years, and, oddly enough, his bland and 
humorless personality. After Brown, that 
seemed to be just what the voters wanted. 
On Election Day, Mayor Wilson beat the 
Governor, 51% to 45% 


NEW JERSEY. No politician in the state is 
as celebrated as Millicent Fenwick. A | 
pipe-smoking millionaire Republican of 
aristocratic mien who is partial to pearls 
and expensive tweed suits, Fenwick, 72, 
has attracted national attention more for 
her personality and integrity than for her 
achievements during eight years in the 
House. She is, literally, a character: Fen- 
wick was the inspiration for Lacey Dav- 
enport, the wealthy, slightly dizzy Con- 
gresswoman in the Doonesbury comic 
strip. Polls and pols alike predicted that 
Fenwick would handily beat Democrat 
Frank Lautenberg, or, as she called him, 
“my dear opponent.” But her dear oppo- 
nent won the election, 52% to 48%. 

Lautenberg, 58, a self-made million- 
aire who helped build a five-man busi- 
ness-machine firm into a company 16,000 
employees strong and grossing $669 mil- 
lion last year, had never run for public of- 
fice before. In a state where the main issue 
was jobs, the Democrat tied Fenwick to 
the Reagan economic programs by re- 
minding TV viewers of her votes for the 
President's budget cuts. 

In the general election, Lautenberg 
spent $3.25 million, including $2.3 million 
of his own money. Fenwick paid out $1.4 
million, with $450,000 from her own 
purse. Both agreed that money, much of 
it lavished on slick TV ads, made the dif- 
ference. Said Lautenberg cheerfully: “I 
couldn’t have won without it.” 


VIRGINIA. In the race to succeed Harry F. 
Byrd Jr., the crusty Independent retiring 
after three terms, the views of the candi- 
dates on one major issue were directly op- 
posed. Paul Trible, 35, a three-term Re- 
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“Somewhere soon you'll discover 
our Puerto Rican white rum.’ 





“It’s better than gin. Better than vodka. 
That’s why we mix our Bloody Marys with 
Puerto Rican White Rum.” 


International Banker Manuel Zambrana 
and his wife Kristine, owner of gourmet coffee stores 


More and more people are discovering that Puerto Rican 
white rum makes a better tasting Bloody Mary than gin or vodka 
And that it’s better with tonic or soda and in a screwdriver 

The reason? Smoothness. By law, all rum from Puerto Rico 
must be aged at least one year. And when it comes to smoothness, 


aging is the name of the game 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 

Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have pro- 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder 
over 86% of the rum sold in this country comes from 


A Peer Rie RYUMS OF PUERTO RICO 








every piece of Reagan’s economic pro- 
gram and staunchly supported the Presi- 
dent. Lieutenant Governor Richard Da- 
vis blamed Reaganomics for causing a 
“depression, not a recession.” If the con- 
test was a test of Administration policies, 
Reagan passed, but just barely: Trible 
scraped by Davis, 51% to 49%. Pro- 
claimed the winner: “This is a victory 
of philosophy, of conservative principles 
of government.” 


That may be true, but the outcome de- 


pended on other factors as well. Trible, an 
intense, exuberant candidate, enjoyed a 
six-month head start over Davis and out- 
spent his rival $2.5 million to $1.1 million. 
Davis, a millionaire mortgage banker and 
onetime mayor of Portsmouth, entered 
the race reluctantly and at times cam- 
paigned as if he did not really want the 
job. Even so, Davis pulled even with Tri- 
ble in the closing weeks, thanks in part to 
the Republican’s blundering performance 
in debates. In the final days, Trible spent 
$450,000 on a TV blitz. He also got a little 
help from his friends: the National Rifle 
Association fired off a salvo of radio com- 
mercials that falsely accused Davis of fa- 
voring gun control, while the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and antiabortion groups 
waged a direct-mail crusade on his behalf. 


NEW MEXICO. Harrison Schmitt, 47, first 
rocketed to fame in 1972 when he landed 
on the moon as an Apollo astronaut. That 
feat helped propel him into the US. 
Senate in 1976. But in a state with 
an unemployment rate hovering around 
10%, Reagan’s economic programs hurt 
Schmitt badly. State Attorney General 
Jeff Bingaman, 39, constantly linked 
Schmitt to the White House and called at- 
tention to his lackluster six years of ser- 
vice. But Schmitt may have largely engi- 
neered his own defeat. The Senator 
attacked his opponent with a pair of ads 
blasting Bingaman’s record as attorney 
general, a post he has held since 1978 
One spot attacked Bingaman’s handling 
of a 1980 prison riot inquiry, while the 
other accused him of requesting a pardon 
for a prisoner who had once been on the 
FBI's most-wanted list. Both commercials 
turned out to be based on inaccurate in- 
formation. So incensed was Santa Fe 
Archbishop Robert Sanchez that he pub- 








licly denounced the prison inquiry ad, an | 


invaluable boost for Bingaman in a state 
that is one-third Hispanic and largely 
Catholic. At the polls, Bingaman brought 
Schmitt back to earth, 54% to 46% 


NEVADA. Even the most daring Las 
Vegas high roller would have shied 
away from betting that unknown Jacob 
(“Chic”) Hecht, 53, would upset veteran 
Democratic Senator Howard Cannon, 70, 
in his race for a fifth term. Cannon 
seemed about as durable as the Hoover 
Dam, especially when pitted against 
Hecht. a well-to-do Las Vegas haberdash- 
er whose only previous political experi- 
ence consisted of two terms In the state 
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senate before being defeated for re-elec- 
tion in 1974. But Hecht outpolled Can- 
non, 50% to 48%. 

During the race, Hecht charged that 
the Senator had outserved his usefulness, 
a theme that not only helped Hecht but 
drove Cannon to start dyeing his hair to 
look younger. The Senator was also dam- 
aged by his links to the Teamsters Union. 
Two weeks before the election, Roy Wil- 
liams, the union’s president, and four oth- 
er men went on trial for allegedly at- 
tempting to bribe Cannon to oppose 
legislation deregulating the trucking in- 
dustry. Cannon has not been charged 
with any crime, but the headlines un- 





Weicker: “Nobody's man but yours” 
doubtedly cost him a few more votes. 


CONNECTICUT. Lowell Weicker, Repub- 
lican in name but maverick by nature, has 
always depended on liberal support to win 
his races. So it looked as if he might be in 
trouble when he was challenged by one of 
the state’s most popular Democrats, four- 
term Congressman Toby Moffett. Weick- 
er, 51, resurrected his 1976 campaign slo- 
gan, “Nobody’s man but yours,” and 
stressed his independence as his prime as- 
set. Moffett, 38, was unable to put enough 
distance between Weicker and himself to 
persuade voters to abandon an incumbent 
Moffett, who gave up his congressional 
seat to run, was shaken by the loss. “I 
couldn't sleep last night,” he confessed the 
day after the election. “It is really hard to 
say what went wrong. It just didn’t click.” 


It almost didn’t click for Senators 
John Danforth of Missouri and David 
Durenberger of Minnesota. An heir to the 





| Ralston Purina fortune, the popular Dan- 
forth had once expected to glide to victory 
over his Democratic opponent, a liberal 
activist and onetime local television host- 
ess named Harriett Woods, But when a 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat poll showed 
Woods erasing Danforth’s 17-point lead 
and pulling even last October, the incum- 
bent went on the attack. Depicting Woods 
as a big-spending liberal, Danforth start- 
ed spending big himself, upping his cam- 
paign budget from $1.4 million to $2 mil- 
lion. Even so, he barely nosed out Woods, 
51% 10 49%, 
Durenberger also faced a persistent 
liberal challenger, but with a key differ- 








Trible: a Reagan disciple who survived 


| ence: Mark Dayton, 35, is married to a 
Rockefeller and is an heir to a depart- 
ment-store fortune. Dayton ended up 
spending $6.9 million on his campaign, 
nearly all of it from his own pocket. It was 
the highest amount spent by a Senate can- 
didate this year. Durenberger spent $3.5 
million. Just before the election, Duren- 
berger took the offensive, charging that 
Dayton’s liberal proposals would cost 
$214 billion. The strategy worked: the 
Senator beat back Dayton, 53% to 47% 

Republicans like Durenberger and 
Danforth survived largely because they 
were moderates; had they been as conser- 
vative as Reagan, the G.O.P. might have 
lost control of the Senate. Ironically 
enough, it was only by stressing their dif- 
ferences with Reagan that this covey of 
Republicans enabled the President to real- 
ize a major Oval Office goal: keeping the 
Senate in G.O.P. hands By James Kelly. 
Reported by Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles and 


Peter Stoler/New York 
; 29 
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| Fresh Faces in 
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the Mansions 


And most are Democrats, who now command 34 statehouses 


hey are the dukes of the American de- 
mocracy, officials who possess broad 
powers in their states and, as a presiden- 

| tial year draws near, can exact tribute 
from the incumbent in the White House 
and those who want to oust him. All rea- 
son enough for the Reagan Administra- 
tion to have put a high priority on main- 

| taining at 23 
governorships. Another factor last week 
that made the gubernatorial races a bit 
more important to the President: his al- 
ready unpopular New Federalism propos- 





Ze ———— . 
Clinton: prodigal son who apologized 


al to shift welfare burdens to the states de- 
pends on the Governors’ cooperation 

The Republicans were badly jolted on 
Election Day. The Democrats took three- 
quarters of last week’s 36 gubernatorial 
contests, their best showing since the 
post-Watergate landslide of 1974. They 
will preside in 34 states, a net gain of sev- 
en for sure, with a remote possibility of 
picking up an eighth in Illinois (see follow- 
ing story). Of the five incumbents who 
| lost, only one was a Democrat: New 
Hampshire’s Hugh Gallen, beaten be- 
cause he refused to take the state’s ritual 
pledge for gubernatorial candidates to 
veto any income or sales tax 

In the Midwest, Democrats will re- 
place Republicans in five states: Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Ohio, Minnesota and 
Michigan. In Michigan, Congressman 
James Blanchard, with organized labor's 
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the G.O.P’s share of | 











support, soundly beat Richard Headlee, 
a conservative, and will become the 
State’s first Democratic Governor in 
20 years. Six other important races 


CALIFORNIA. Tom Bradley's victory was 
to have been cause for national self-con- 
gratulation: the Los Angeles mayor would 
have become the country’s first elected 
black Governor. But Democrat Bradley, 
64, lost narrowly to the state’s stern attor- 
ney general, Republican George Deuk- 
mejian, 54, who established a modest 


Deukmejian: right in the West 


Celeste: facile, flawless campaigner 


bench mark of his own: he is the first Gov- 
ernor of Armenian parentage 

Was Bradley beaten because of his 
race? Probably. California Pollster Mer- 
vin Field found that “race was a major 
factor.” The margin, in any case, was 
slight, 52,000 out of 7.4 million votes 

Deukmejian, with his law-and-order 
reputation, may have benefited from the 
large number of right-wingers drawn to 
the polls to defeat a handgun-control ini- 
tiative. Deukmejian portrayed Bradley as 
a coddler of crooks, despite the mayor’s 21 
years as a Los Angeles policeman, and 
concentrated on the crime-and-punish- 


: } 
ment issues. Bradley, meanwhile, talked 
ly for his unsuccessful advocacy of a 


earnestly and almost exclusively about 
unemployment. It was not enough 


| TEXAS. In 1978 he became Texas’ first 


Republican Governor in more than 100 
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years, after spending $7.2 million. So Bill 
Clements, 65, an oil-rich spendthrift, 
dropped $12.5 million this time, and ex- 
| pected a no-sweat re-election. Then, as 
his election-night party started, ABC News 
began predicting that Democrat Mark 
White would be the winner. Gasped one 
partygoer: “You're kidding me.” 

No joke. White, 42, the state’s conser- 
vative attorney general who has a pen- 
chant for populist rhetoric, drubbed Cle- 
ments, 53% to 46%. The next day, 
Clements was as vividly candid as ever 
“We not only got beaten at the line of 
scrimmage, but we probably needed an- 
other quarterback. When you take a shel- 
lacking, you lick your wounds and come 
back another day.” 

“What beat Clements,” said Jim 
Francis, the loser’s campaign manager, 
“was this revolt based on unemployment, 
Social Security and fear.” Joblessness is at 
a high 8.3% in Texas. White also exploit- 
ed popular antipathy toward Texas power 
companies, suggesting that as Governor 
he would make the state’s utility regula- 
tory agency “a watchdog, not a lapdog.” 
Said Don Ring, Clements’ media consul- 
tant: “Texas politics snapped back to par- 
ty lines just like a rubber band around a 
batch of Social Security checks.” 

The Mexican-American electorate, 
which has doubled since 1976, helped to 
swing the election. Clements made much 
of White’s opposition to the 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act extension, and referred to 
himself as un hombre de palabra (a man 
of his word). White countered with slo- 
gans like Ya basta . . . de los Republicanos 
(Enough of Republicans). Chicanos 
agreed: the Democrats took more than 
85% of the Hispanic vote. Statewide turn- 
out was unusually high (49%), and in 
some black neighborhoods in Houston, 
which were carried heavily by White, it 
approached 70% 


NEBRASKA. In a state that gave Reagan 
his third largest majority (72%) in 1980, 
and where the unemployment rate (5.5%) 
is among the lowest in the U.S., how does 
a liberal young Democrat, a former 








antiwar activist, beat a conservative, com- 
petent G.O.P. incumbent? “Extraordi- 
nary political organization,” says Demo- 
cratic State Chairman Dianna Schimek, 
“and his charismatic ability to motivate 
people.” 

Extraordinary indeed. Bob Kerrey, 
39, a successful entrepreneur, had never 
held an elected office. His most spectacu- 
lar achievement came in Viet Nam in 
1969: after leading a Navy commando as- 
sault in which he lost half of his right leg, 
Kerrey was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. As a member of the hu- 
man rights commission in Lincoln, his 
home town, Kerrey is remembered chief- 


homosexual-rights ordinance. Moreover, 
Republican Charles Thone, 58, was the 
quintessential Nebraskan of his genera- 


tion, prudently plain-spoken and a bit 
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Now you can shrink a $600 car repair down to $25. 


Everywhere you look these days, it’s 
$600 for a transmission job here, $400 
for engine repairs there. 

It’s gotten to the point where even 
the remote possibility of major repairs 
is enough to worry anyone. 

Until now. 

Because now you can cut those 
worries down to a more manageable 
$25. And keep them that way for up to 
five full years. 

Introducing the Ford Extended 
Service Plan—for purchasers of Ford 
or Lincoln-Merec 

Here's how it protects you. 

The Extended Service Plan covers 
thousands of parts, including major 
repairs. And promises no parts or labor 


cars or light trucks. 





charges, except a small deductible 
each time you bring your car in. No 
matter how many different covered 
parts need to be fixed. 

Which means you can go to any one 

| ) Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers across the U.S. and Canada, 
and the most you'll pay is $25 for any 
covered repairs. 

Plus there’s much more. With plans 
ranging up to 5 years/60,000 miles of 
maximum protection. See your Dealer 
for all the details on how to shrink car 
repair wormes down to size. 

Ask for the Extended Service Plan by 
name. It's the only one backed by the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Get it together—buckle up. 





Ford Extended Service Plan Zz 





stolid. He had won four terms in Congress 
before becoming Governor in 1979 

But neither Kerrey’s panache nor his 
good looks won the election. He promised 
to attract jobs with more aggressive eco- 
nomic development, and took advantage 
of the fact that Thone had made enemies. 
| The state’s education lobby was angered 
by Thone’s support of unaccredited fun- 
damentalist schools. Other voters were 
upset by his approval of increases in state 
| sales and income taxes. Thone also had 
irked some farmers, even though he had 
nothing to do with the fact that agricultur- 
al prices have fallen for three years. 

Kerrey won a third of the normally 
Republican farm counties, as well as 
Omaha (54%) and 
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Wallace: reformed segregationist 


find that it has picked such a Governor. 
The North Platte Telegraph was not just 
being snide with its headline over an 
editorial about Kerrey: STRANGELY, A 
NEBRASKAN. 


ARKANSAS. I1 is easy to understand how 
Bill Clinton, handsome and facile, got too 
big for his britches: in 1978, at the age 
of 32, he was America’s youngest Gover- 
nor, fawned over by the national Demo- 
cratic Establishment. He naturally felt 
charmed, headed for greater things. But 
Arkansas voters, fed up with his national 
ambitions and his ties with Jimmy Carter, 
turned Clinton out in 1980 in favor of Re- 
publican Frank White, a banker. 

This time, almost a year before Elec- 
tion Day, Clinton started running an ef- 
fective series of TV ads in which he apolo- 
gized for wanting too much too soon. He 











the Lincoln area | 
(61%). Even so, the state is surprised to | 





- Election’82. 


also said he was sorry for his major policy 
gaffe during his two years as Governor: 
raising the annual automobile registration 


fee. In response, White argued that he | 


would be sure to stay at home in Arkan- 
sas, fighting for jobs, and claimed he was 
tougher on crime than Clinton. Clinton in 
turn put on TV spots depicting White as a 
liar. The fight generated an astonishingly 
large voter turnout (72%), which helped 


| Clinton win another stay in the Gover- 


nor’s mansion by a 10% margin. 


ALABAMA. As recently as 1976, when he 
last failed to become President, George 
Wallace was still the most famous exem- 
plar of racism in the U.S. Last Tuesday, 
however, a majority of Alabama's black 
voters almost surely cast ballots for Wal- 





Cuomo: one dark horse who beat another 


lace, 63. He won easily, 60% to 40%. After 
a three-year retirement Wallace is, for the 
fourth time, the Governor of Alabama. 
Paraplegic since a gunman’s attack in 
1972, Wallace admitted that segregation 
and his past racial belligerence were 
wrong. Blacks apparently forgave him 
or, like poor white Alabamans, at least 
preferred his familiar populism to the 
flaky conservatism of Emory Folmar, 52, 
Montgomery's Republican mayor. Ex- 
plains George Wallace Jr.: “My father 
represented stability.” Folmar, in con- 
trast, carries a pistol and once made a 
splashy citizen’s arrest. His argument 
that Wallace would embarrass Alabama 
seemed disingenuous. And Wallace coun- 
tered that his infamy, now mellowed into 
statesmanlike fame, could help solve Ala- 
bama’s 14.8% unemployment. Said he: 


“I’m known all over this country. I can 
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pick up the phone and ask the chairmen 
of the boards to come to Alabama.” 


NEW YORK. A year ago, New York vot- | 
ers had no idea who Lew Lehrman was. | 
They were only vaguely familiar with | 
Lieutenant Governor Mario Cuomo. This 
odd, dark horse ys. dark horse election 
was a Classic in ils way: a smart and 
thoughtful Reagan conservative against a 
smart and thoughtful Roosevelt liberal. 
Cuomo won, in a decently fought, closer- 
than-expected (51% to 48%) race. 

The issues were largely defined by 
Lehrman, 44, who spent $8 million of his 
$24 million discount-drugstore fortune on 
campaign advertising. He promised to 
crack down on criminals, and his rage at- 
tracted votes. Some of his penal ideas 
were archaic; he said that overcrowding 
existing prisons would be preferable to 
building new ones. Lehrman’s plan for 
economic rejuvenation was an unalluring 
version of Reaganomics. 

Cuomo, 50, a middle-class lawyer, op- 
posed the death penalty and government 
cutbacks. Instead of cranking out novel 
policy prescriptions, he tended to talk 
about “faith” and “justice.” Hazy on spe- 
cifics, he exuded a kind of reassuring, 
world-weary wisdom and sensitivity. 

Although his treasury ($5 million) was 
less than half as big as Lehrman’s ($12.5 
million), Cuomo had considerable help 
from labor unions. Fellow Italian Ameri- 
cans were loyal, but it was New York City 
(Cuomo by 2 to 1) that sent the city boy to 
the Governor's mansion in Albany. 


OHIO. Richard Celeste’s campaign was 
nigh flawless, and Ohio’s voters gave him 
an enormous win (59% to 39%). Republi- 
can Clarence (“Bud”) Brown was an inept 
campaigner, but he was a credible, main- 
stream candidate: bright, a nine-term 
House veteran and a friend of the Admin- 
istration. Celeste, 44, derided Brown, 55, 
as a “cheerleader for Reaganomics,” and 
the rap stuck in a state with 13.8% unem- 
ployment and a foundering industrial 
base. Celeste supports legal abortion and 
handgun control and opposes the death 
penalty, but his social liberalism seemed 
no stigma. His comfortable victory made 
the pragmatic Celeste an attractive na- 
tional Democrat. The son of Italian immi- 
grants, he is well educated (Yale and Ox- 
ford), paid his dues for twelve years in 
lesser state offices and ran the Peace 
Corps from 1978 to 1981. 

Ohio’s gubernatorial race was, more 
than most, an explicit, and negative, refer- 
endum on Reagan. In his victory speech 
Celeste defiantly addressed Washington: 
“The turnout is a message from the heart- 
land, Mr. President. We don’t want your 
sympathy. We want jobs. We will not wait. 
We will not stay your course.” Partisan 
rhetoric, to be sure, but a plausible reading 
of the political mood in the beleaguered 
middle of America. —Sy Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Houston and Joseph J. 
Kane/Los Angeles 
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peel Porsche 928 


of Driver Performance 


At Porsche, we believe the driver is an iii amgaxct of thalligigeSo And we make the components adjustable to suit the individual 
we design the driver into the cockpit as Gailgtu/}iza—iDe driver—because from racing, we've learned personal fitting is the 
mechanical components best way to optimize driver performance. 





The Porsche 928 offers unprecedented visibility. It surrounds the Power windows. Electrically-heated and adjustable outside 
driver with over 29 sq. ft. of tinted glass. At no point is more than rearview mirror. Fold-out arm rests. Four stereo speakers 

63° of the driver's full 360° panorama obscured Leather-covered steering wheel, dashboard, center console, and 
The 928's steering wheel/instrument cluster can be adjusted up door panels. And a headlight washing system 

or down to suit different hand and eye heights. The results Priced at more than $39,000, the 928 is the finest Porsche. For 
instruments are always visible. And controls remain in their your nearest Porsche +Audi dealer, call toll-free: (800) 447-4700 
designed relationship to the steering wheel In Illinois, (800) 322-4400 

The 928's front bucket seats are designed to “hold you in” with PORSCHE +AUDI 


1 N MES CLOSE 
imperceptible support, and thus reduce fatigue. The seats are NON REN SO 


adjustable for length and inclination. (With optional power seats 
height is also adjustable.) Even the pedals are adjustable 


As standard equipment, the 928 offers a choice of manual or 
automatic transmission, Because of the 928's power/torque 
either transmission provides true sports-car performance 
Additional standard equipment includes: Automatic cruise control 
Power-assisted, rack-and-pinion steering. Power disc brakes 
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Atlases for 
the best 
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worlds 


B. DALTON 
BOOKSELLERS 
ALL LOCATIONS 


BOOK INN 
PARK RIDGE 


CROWN BOOKS 
ALL LOCATIONS 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 


KROCH’S & 


BRENTANO’S 
ALL STORES 
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Now that the final 

1980 census figures 

are finally available, Ham- 

mond has published a com- 

pletely revised and updated 

family of atlases. Carefully crafted 

in the renowned Hammond tradition, 

these atlases not only feature the 

most up-to-date information, but 

Ne are also the easiest to use. Only 

‘a Hammond atlas has the in- 

» < formation on a particular 

; ~ country or state adjacent 

to the map, which means 

no flipping from page to 

page. And the maps them- 

selves are printed against a 

white background making them 
particularly easy to read. 


Hammond atlases present more infor 

mation, on more map pages, in an easier- 

to-use format than any competing atlases. 

; a Whether geographer or student, business- 

agli .. man or world traveler, young or old, a 

= a Hammond atlas is an essential reference 
Po rm tool designed for daily use. 


THE HAMMOND 
MEDALLION WORLD ATLAS 
672 pp., 650 maps and charts. $60.00 


THE HAMMOND 
AMBASSADOR WORLD ATLAS 
512 pp., 415 maps and charts. $34.95 


THE HAMMOND CITATION WORLD ATLAS 
376 pp., 415 maps and charts. $19.95 cloth, $14.95 lexotone 


7] 
— Pye | 


Available at all fine bookstores, including: 


PRINTER'S INK STUART BRENT BOOKS 
LOMBARD CHICAGO 
FORD CITY THE BOOK EMPORIUM 


LORA AND WALLY LINCOLN MALL ALL LOCATIONS 
GRIGG, BOOKSELLERS NORTH RIVERSIDE MALL THE LITTLE 


WOODSTOCK 


ORLAND PARK BOOK SHOP 


PARADISE BOOKSHOP DOWNERS GROVE HINSDALE 


NAPERVILLE 


JOLIET WALDENBOOKS 
ALL LOCATIONS 





INCORPORATED 


515 Valley Street, Maplewood, N.J. 07040 








Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that 
has the golden color 
of a sunset. 

Smooth and mellow— 
your first taste is a 
glowing promise of 
what's to come. 























Send for tempting Tia Maria recipes, 
W. A, Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Drive, 
Miami, Florida 33131. 

















«ey Thought I'd Seen Everything” _ 





hen Big Jim Thompson voted on 
Tuesday morning, a winner's 


Only two days before, a Gallup poll 
| showed the bluff 6-ft. 6-in. Republican 

Governor leading his mild-mannered 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson III, by 16 
points. But when Thompson went to 
bed at 2 Wednesday morning, the cor- 
ners of his smile had turned down- 
ward: he was leading by just over 1%. 
By midday Thursday, as votes were 
still being tabulated, he was wearing a 
full-fledged frown of dismay: with 
more than 3.5 million votes cast, the 7 
once confident Thompson was leading = 
by an infinitesimal 171 votes. He was 
forced to wait until Friday afternoon 
for all the ballots to be counted. Only 
then could he breathe easier: the final 
tally put him ahead by 9,401 votes. Yet 
he will be declared the winner only if 
the state board of elections certifies 
the results on Nov. 22. And that re- 
mains unsure. 

From the moment the polls closed 
ona dreary, drizzly Chicago evening, a 
chain of events began that was so im- 
probable, so coincidental, so question- 
able, that it could only have happened 
in Wonderland, or the Windy City. On 
election night, ballot boxes from 15 
precincts inexplicably disappeared. 
Elsewhere, when voting machines 
malfunctioned, the official explana- 
tion was that rain and dampness had 
moistened the ballots, requiring them to 
be dried out in ovens in Evanston, just 
north of the city. (“There’s no allegation 
of impropriety here,” insisted Cook Coun- 
ty Clerk Stanley Kusper Jr. “We've just 
got a lot of wet ballots.”) The count began 
in earnest on Wednesday, the day, as 
wags point out, when the real politicking 
traditionally begins in Chicago. Before 
anyone could say Richard Daley, the city 
election board announced it was being 
hampered by repeated breakdowns of its 
new computer punch-card system. 

On Thursday things got curiouser and 
curiouser. One ballot box was discovered 
in a shopping bag in a polling place, an- 
other turned up in the trunk of an election 
worker's car, and a third was found at the 
home of an election judge. By Thursday 
night, election officials said 15 of the tra- 
ditionally Democratic Chicago precincts 
remained uncounted, as well as 106 in the 
Republican suburbs. Exclaimed an in- 
credulous Thompson: “I’ve lived in Chi- 
cago a long time, and I thought I'd seen 
everything.” 

What he and others saw happening 
evoked uneasy memories of the 1960 
presidential election, when the late May- 
or Richard Daley was accused of tinker- 
ing with the Chicago vote to ensure John 
Kennedy's victory. The euphemism then, 
and now, was “waiting for the Riverside 
counties to come in”; in other words, 














smile flashed across his broad face. 


Governor Thompson looks nonchalant at midweek — 
A cliffhanger for “the tough man for tough times.” 





| stricken with an inability to 


| Stevenson 


After a long count, Jim Thompson claims victory in Illinois 














waiting to determine how many phantom | 
voters will have to be fished out of | 


the Chicago River to secure a Democratic 
victory. 

On paper, conditions seemed tailor- 
made for a resounding Democratic vic- 
tory. Illinois is economically depressed. 
Plants have shuttered or hightailed it out 
of the state in record numbers. Stevenson, 
the thoughtful eldest son of the 
state’s two-time Democratic 
presidential nominee, has the 
shiniest Democratic name 
around. How could he lose? 

But Stevenson, who won a 
Senate seat in 1970 and gave 
it up in 1980, seemed absent- 
mindedly to sabotage his own 
campaign. Diffuse and ram- 
bling, hiding behind mounds of 
complex position papers, he was 


explain his own programs. 
Deemed “professorial,” he was giving 
livelier academics a bad name. Perhaps 
nervous about Thompson’s slogan, “A 
Tough Man for Tough Times,” the shy 
incriminated himself most 
when he made the extraordinary and un- 
provoked statement “I am not a wimp.” 
Thompson offered a study in con- 
trasts. Master of the politico’s one-two 
combination, a back pat followed by a 
shoulder squeeze, the gregarious Republi- 
can kept himself in the spotlight. His 





Agrim Stevenson 


| for a recount if the vote is certified later 





television spots were slick: his campaign 
coffers were brimming (he outspent Ste- | 
venson $4.3 million to $2.1 million); and | 


| he had the unqualified endorsement of 


every big newspaper in the state. 

But Stevenson revved himself up 
along with Chicago’s Democratic ma- 
*chine. After months of ignoring Ste- 
Svenson (who, like his father, had al- 
Sways preferred to ignore the Windy 
© City’s rough-hewn pols), the rusty Chi- 
cago machine was greased and began 
cranking away. The machine pledged 
$300,000 to his skimpy war chest and 
persuaded Democratic precinct cap- 
tains to pull out all the stops for the 
patrician challenger. It zealously 
helped register tens of thousands of | 
new voters. Led by an aggressive and 
ambitious alderman named Edward 
Vrdolyak, the machine strenuously 
promoted an extensive anti-Reagan- 
omics campaign dubbed “Punch 10,” 
the slogan for voting the straight Dem- 
ocratic ticket. Noted Andrew Kulley, 
a senior statistician for the Gallup or- 
ganization: “It’s very clear the ma- 
chine in Chicago cracked the whip.” 


NYMOM 


s Thompson tried to edge away 

from President Reagan, Steven- 
son denigrated him as the President's 
No. | cheerleader. He adroitly por- 
trayed the Governor as a man more 
interested in national office than in 
Illinois’ problems. Thompson, he 
cracked, was the only man he knew 
who was actively campaigning for 
Vice President. In Chicago, Stevenson 
ran ahead of Thompson 73% to 27%. 
Blacks apparently voted 15 to | for Ste- 
venson. For the first time, Thompson lost | 
his own precinct in the 43rd ward on the 
North Side of Chicago. In other Demo- 
cratic strongholds, including high-unem- 
ployment areas like Rockford, Peoria and 
Springfield, voters turned out in large 
numbers and voted overwhelmingly for 
Stevenson. Turnout in Republican coun- 
ties, meanwhile, was lighter 
than expected. 

Old suspicions had been 
aroused that the mysteriously 
absent votes would turn up as 
Democratic ones. But when the 
final precincts were tabulated on 
\_ Friday, they provided a winning 

edge to a greatly relieved 
Thompson. In an emotional 
speech, Thompson vowed that 
he would not let the victory be 
taken away. Said he: “We beat 
‘em and we beat ‘em good.” Ste- 
venson declared that victory was his, 
but would not say whether he would ask 








this month. In the past, such recounts, 


| which are paid for by the requesting can- 


didate, resulted in shifts of 5,000 to 7,000 
votes, a potentially significant amount 
this year. The stubbornly optimistic Ste- | 
venson then retreated to his farm with 
campaign aides to discuss a “transition” 
team. ~—By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Christopher Ogden/Chicago 
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Election’82. 





Freezing Nukes, Banning Bottles 





Ballots list a bumper-sticker crop of 237 questions in 42 states 


ot since the Depression had Ameri- 
cans used the mechanisms of initiative 


| and referendum, those venerable tools of 
| direct democracy, in greater numbers or 
with wider impact. From cracking down 


on crime to denying electroshock therapy 
in Berkeley, Calif., there were 237 state- 
wide ballot measures in 42 states and the 
District of Columbia. 
California fielded the 
most, a bumper-sticker 
crop of 15. 

Unlike the spate of 
ballot measures in 1980, 
this year’s proposals 
raised issues that were 
somewhat more liberal 
than conservative in in- 
tent. The trickle of tax- 
revolt measures that followed after Propo- 
sition 13 was approved in California in 
1978 seems nearly to have dried up. In- 
deed, more than the election of a candi- 
date, referendums and initiatives defined 
voter feeling on specific issues, and citi- 
zens were most vocal about nuclear arms, 
the quality of the environment and crime. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE. By far the 
most common issue was the pro- 
posal for a bilateral freeze of the 
nuclear-arms race. In the closest 
thing to a national-issue vote in 
US. history, an estimated 10.8 
million voters, out of some 18 mil- 
lion who expressed a preference 
on the issue, cast ballots advocat- 
ing a freeze. Although the mea- 
sures were not legally binding, 
the Administration opposed the 
movement on the grounds that a 
freeze would leave the U.S. in a position 
inferior to that of the Soviet Union. Presi- 
dent Reagan had even argued that the 
campaign was inspired by people who 
“want the weakening of America.” But in 
proposals that appeared on the ballots in 
39 areas, ranging from individual cities 
and counties to nine states, the concept 
triumphed in all but three: one county in 
Arkansas, another in Colorado and the 
state of Arizona. The freeze won decisive- 
ly in Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and the District of Colum- 
bia, and was narrowly approved in Cali- 
fornia. The texts of the measures varied 
some, but the spirit was the same: most 
called for immediate negotiations for a 
verifiable freeze in the production, testing 
and deployment of all nuclear weapons, 
missiles and delivery systems. In addition 
to supporting the freeze, Montana citizens 
voted against basing the MX missile any- 
where in the state. Although voters in the 
city of Denver advocated a nuclear freeze, 
a statewide constitutional amendment 














aimed at moving or shutting down the 
Rocky Flats nuclear-weapons plant near 
Denver was handily defeated. 

Other nuclear issues were on the bal- 
lots in several states. In Massachusetts, 
voters backed a proposal that would re- 
quire a referendum before any new low- 
level nuclear-waste site or power plant 
could be established. But nuclear power, a 
whipping boy in recent years, fared well in 
Maine, which rejected a measure that 
would have closed down the state’s only 
functioning nuclear-power plant. Idaho 
voters, meanwhile, required the legislature 
to seek voter approval before endorsing 
construction of nuclear-power facilities. 


ENVIRONMENT. Four Western states— 
Arizona, California, Colorado and Wash- 
ington—decided that their celebrated 
landscapes were not being sullied by dis- 
carded cans and bottles, and defeated 
measures that would have required a 5¢ 
deposit and packaging modification. Op- 
ponents of the bottle measures were lav- 
ishly financed by the beer, bottling, soft- 
drink, glass and canning industries. Such 
proposals, they argued, would in- 
2 crease the cost of beer and soft 
drinks, undermine successful vol- 
untary recycling programs and 
spawn a plague of cockroaches in 
sticky stacks of retrieved bottles 
and cans. In California, opponents 
ofa measure calling for a S¢ depos- 
it on all beer and soft-drink con- 
tainers spent nearly $6 million, 
while supporters worked with a 
meager $800,000. Lamented Ross 
Pumfrey, chairman of Califor- 
nians for Recycling and Litter 
Clean-Up: “It was a classic example of 
what money and advertising can do.” 


| CRIME. Across the nation, the message 


was simple and direct: get tough with 
criminals. Massachusetts voters, 3 to 2, 
empowered the state legislature to restore 
the death penalty, which has not been used 
in the state since 1947. In Colorado, voters 
overwhelmingly approved an amendment 
expanding the types of cases in which 


| judges can refuse bail to accused criminals. 


In Arizona, citizens chose to deny bail to 
any defendant for several reasons, among 
them, if the accused is considered to be a 
danger to society by the arraigning judge 
In Illinois, voters decided, by a 5-to-1 
landslide, to give judges the power to deny 
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bail to criminal defendants facing possible 
life sentences. 

Fear of crime was the main factor be- 
hind the sweeping California proposition 
that would have required the registration 
of handguns and virtually proscribed the 
sale of new ones after April 1983. And 
fear of crime was one of the principal rea- 
sons that Californians soundly defeated 
that proposal. Led by the implacable and 
powerful National Rifle Association, op- 








ponents of the measure mustered awe- 
some financial firepower: they raised $5.7 
million, compared with the $1.8 million 
spent by supporters of the bill. A gun-tot- 
ing Roy Rogers protested against the 
plan, and opponents of the measure hand- 
ed out a memento pin constructed from a 
brass .357 Magnum cartridge. Nor is the 
notion that regulation of firearms is un- 
American limited to the West. Citizens in 
New Hampshire voted overwhelmingly 
“to affirm ... the right to keep and bear 
arms in defense of themselves, their fam- 
ilies, their property and the state.” 

Of the 27 ballot measures around the 

country dealing with taxes, among the 
most significant were Oregon's rejection 
of a Proposition 13 clone and Missouri's 
approval of a 1¢ sales tax earmarked for 
education. In Ohio, on the other hand, 
only two of 34 school 
districts approved the 
raising of local taxes to 
help their schools. 
Gambling measures 
were defeated in Mon- 
tana and South Dako- 
ta, while pari-mutuel 
betting got the starting 
bell in Minnesota. 

After last week's 
voting, Pat McGuigan, editor of a news- 
letter called the /nitiative and Referendum 
Report, had a ready explanation for the 
upsurge of interest in direct action by the 
voters. Said he: “People are dissatisfied 
with representative government. More 
and more of them feel elections don’t 
mean anything and that interest groups 
dominate at the legislative level of law- 


| making.” Such groups sometimes domi- 


nate direct voting too. as evidenced by 
their spending to defeat bans on hand- 
guns and disposable bottles. Even so, in 
the years to come, those complicated and 
wordy measures on the nation’s ballots 
seem likely to proliferate as voters at- 
tempt to take more matters into their own 
hands, —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Anne Constable/Washington and William R. 
Doerner/San Francisco 
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New Right leaders after the long night: Paul Weyrich, Ron Godwin, Terry Dolan, Howard Phillips, Connaught Marshner, Richard Viguerie 
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No Thunder from the Right 





wo years ago, the National Conserva- 
tive Political Action Committee was 
the scourge of the left, spending at least 
$1.2 million to help sweep away such liber- 
al luminaries as Senators Frank Church, 
Birch Bayh, John Culver and George Mc- 
Govern. Scenting total victory, NCPAC 
Chairman Terry Dolan immediately an- 
nounced a 1982 hit list of 20 Senators, in- 
cluding such improbable targets as Pat 
Moynihan of New York and Ted Kenne- 
dy of Massachusetts. Political realities 
eventually shrank the list to five, but 
NCPAC still raised $10 million and spent 
$4.5 million in the 1982 elections. Yet last 
week, for all its thunder, the New Right 
could claim partial credit only for the de- 
feat of a single, vulnerable incumbent, 
Democrat Howard Cannon of Nevada. 
At a post-election press conference, 
New Right leaders blamed a “flawed 
strategy in the White House” for their 
failure. “This could have been a year 
| of conservative realignment,” lamented 
Howard Phillips of the Conservative Cau- 
cus. NCPAC’s Dolan took what comfort he 
could in having made “a number of liber- 
als very unhappy.” But, he complained, 
“the ‘stay the course’ theme was essential- 
ly defensive. It did not point out what was 
wrong with the other side.” During the 
campaign, Paul Weyrich of the Commit- 
tee for the Survival of a Free Congress had 
objected, “The liberals have by and large 
framed the issues.” 

Even if the economy had not over- 
whelmed the New Right's agenda for a 
return to “traditional values,” the purge of 
1980 would have been nearly impossible 
to repeat. NCPAC, which had carefully tar- 
geted high profile liberals in 1980, 
touched off a blunderbuss in this election, 

attacking too many candidates too soon 
| The New Right organization, while high- 
| ly funded, did not have enough candidates 
| ready to run. And this time the move- 
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The ultraconservatives miss the targets on their hit list 


ment’s targets were not complacently ig- 
noring the threat. They fought back. 

In several states, NCPAC commercials 
were kept off the air by victims’ com- 
plaints that they were misleading or out- 
right false, prompting NCPAC to file a fed- 
eral suit charging censorship. Democratic 
Senator John Melcher, a veterinarian, 
countered a New Right commercial 
claiming he was “too liberal for Mon- 
tana” with a TV ad of his own featuring 
cows. After a shot of “out-of-staters” car- 
rying a briefcase full of money off a plane, 
one bemused bovine remarks, “Did ya 
hear about those city slickers bad-mouth- 
ing Doc Melcher? One of ‘em was step- 
ping in what they've been trying to sell.” 


f all the senatorial races this fall, the 

one in Maryland was supposed to be a 
special New Right showcase. Attacks on 
one-term Democratic Incumbent Paul 
Sarbanes would, NCPAC hoped, push ma- 
lingering liberals in neighboring Wash- 
ington onto the path of conservative right- 
eousness. Said Dolan: “When members of 
Congress drove home, we wanted them to 
hear an advertisement against Paul Sar- 
banes saying he was anti-Reagan and 
should be defeated. We wanted them to 
see the television ads and have them say, 
‘It isn’t going to take much for them to 
go after me for the same reason.’ ” In- 
stead, NCPAC’s most expensive campaign 
($625,000) turned the slumbering Sar- 
banes into an active campaigner. What 
Sarbanes called the “alien presence” of 
NCPAC became such an issue that Oppo- 
nent Lawrence Hogan finally threw up 
his hands on television and declared, “I 
hereby denounce NCPAC.” The Demo- 
crats, apparently agreeing, swept Mary- 
land, and Sarbanes won, 63% to 37% 

In a flight of competitive hyperbole, 
the Democratic National Committee sent 
out a fund-raising letter during the cam- 





Washington 


paign dubbing North Carolina Republi- 
can Senator Jesse Helms “the New 
Right’s Prince of Darkness.” Helms 
emerged last week as a prince without a 
kingdom. Although Helms’ own right- 
wing political action committee, called 
the Congressional Club, raised nearly $10 
million, all six congressional candidates 
he supported lost in his home state. 

The Conservative Caucus’ Phillips in- 
sisted that 1982 was the year that demon- 
strated that conservative themes are still 
valid.” But the Helms debacle suggested 
that the New Right's stand on social issues 
is losing its potency. Helms’ well-publi- 
cized failure in September to get his pack- 
age of prime New Right issues—school 
prayer, abortion and limiting the power of 
the federal courts—through the Senate 
hurt him badly. Nationwide, in this elec- 
tion at least, the pro-choice side seemed to 
have the advantage on the abortion issue 

Connaught Marshner, a Weyrich col- 
league, claimed that the New Right's 
archfoes, the feminists, did little better in 
defeating enemies on their own hit list 
But the National Organization for Wom- 
en, which had targeted certain members 
of the Florida and Illinois legislatures af- 
ter they had defeated the Equal Rights 
Amendment, said it had won enough vic- | 
tories to get the measure passed in those 
states if il were to come up again 

Only 6% of the voters, according to 
President Reagan's own pollster, Richard 
Wirthlin, completely believe in the New 
Right agenda. Nonetheless, the New 
Right leadership last week saw no need 
to compromise. The Moral Majority’s 
Ron Godwin vowed renewed efforts for 
school prayer and against abortion. And 
Fund Raiser Richard Viguerie, searching 
for new motivating issues, called for an 
anti-elitist “new populist revolt.” At a 
somber New Right election-night party, 
Viguerie declared, “If we win or lose, it’s 
not our doing. God's will is going to be 
done. He’s got His plan.” Last week, at 
least, God's plan seemed to be a moderate 
one By Jane O'Reilly. Reported 
by B.J. Phillips/Atlanta and John F. Stacks/ 
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Our 2-Pound Pak makes you 
look good for less. 










“They say the price Jonesy pays 
for success is only $9.35” 
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Express Mail Next Day Service® from the 
Post Office has a flat rate that lets you send 
up to2 ie delivered overnight, anywhere 
we go, for only $9.35. It's called the 2-Pound 
Pak, and it'll make you look good for less. 
Here's why: 
Economy: It costs about half as much as the 
$20.00 some charge to send 2 pounds. 
Reliability: We now deliver over 70,000 over- 
night packages and letters on time, every day. 
veni : In major cities you'll find spe- 
cial Collection Boxes. Or give your pack- 
age to the letter carrier who comes to your 
building, or find us in over 3,000 Post 
Offices in 1,200 cities. 
Use the Express Mail 2-Pound Pak for all your 
overnight deliveries. The price you pay for 
success will be less. 
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FOOTBALL ON ASONY VIDEOSCOPE 
IS AWHOLE NEW BALL GAME. 


If you love to watch football, 
wait until you see it on a Sony 
VideoScope TV. It's not only 
bigger, it's a lot more exciting 

But size alone isn't what makes 
Sony VideoScope™ so awe- 
some. It's also the quality of the 
picture. Our exclusive Coolant 
Sealed Picture Tubes™ and 
| super-bright lenses offer the kind 
of bright, sharp picture you've 
come to expect from Sony. 

And night now there's another 


Scope giant TV. Because Sony's 
offering big rebates on the 
following models 

The KP-5040 (50” measured 
diagonally) is a compact, single 
piece of furniture. It has a motor- 
ized mirror door that slides open 
and locks precisely into place 
with just a touch of a button on the 





ust make your purchase between September | 1962 and Decembe 


allow four x week y ebate check direct fr 





big reason for buying Sony Video- 


Express Commander wireless 
remote control. (That's a fea- 
ture armchair quarterbacks 
really appreciate.) And the 


Because once you've 
watched football on a Sony 
VideoScope projection TV, 
you'll never watch it on any- 





KP-5040 is fully cable-adaptable thing else. 

to bring you all the exciting SONY KICKS OFF 

sports and movies available on THE FALL SEASON WITH 

cable GIANT SAVINGS ON ITS 
The KP-5020 (50” diagonally) 

and KP-7220 (72" diagonally) are is accel 

Sony's 2-piece units, With a free- $150 OFF 

standing screen (that can also KP-7220 

be mounted on a wall) and $200 OFF 


a projection unit that doubles 

as a coffee table. Dual 

speakers and a wide 90° 

viewing angle let your 

crowd hear every thud 

and catch every move 

from any part of the room 
So get down to your Sony 

dealer before this offer 

ends on December 31, 1982 
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FREE. 


Many people who are serious 
about lowest tar find Now is the cigarette 
of choice. 
Here’s your chance to find out 
why so many people have chosen Now. 
Absolutely FREE. 
Just fill out this card. Mail it 
to us. And we'll send you a FREE pack 
of Now in the style and size of your 
choice. 





If postcard is missing, a new card may be obtained by writing Now Free Pack, PO. Box 1606, Winston-Salem, NC 11816. 

Offer restricted to smokers at least 21 years of age. Limit one per household. Offer expires February 28, 1983. Allow 6-8 
weeks for shipment. Offer good only in U.S.A. Offer void wherever restricted or prohibited by law. All promotional costs paid by 
manufacturer. 


BOX 100's: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, 

BOX: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, ; : 

FIC Report DEC. ‘81; SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Img. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, : ; 

MENTHOL. 2 mop. “tar" 0.2 on, sicotine, That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Slinging Mud and Money 





oney and meanness. Those are the 

factors for which this year’s election 
is likely to be remembered, long after cal- 
culations about shifts in party power and 
| legislative policy are forgotten. Well, any- 
way, until 1984, when, it is altogether too 
| possible, candidates’ spending will spin 
still further into the stratosphere and their 
ads will become yet more venomous. 

But even if that happens, 1982 is as- 
sured a place in the annals of American 
political campaigning. It was the year of 
two $10 million candidates, for Governor 
in New York and Texas. It was the year 
in which at least five House candidates 
broke or came close to the million-dollar 
mark, and even more incredibly, spend- 
ing totaled more than $1 million in two 
State legislative races, both for seats in the 
California legislature that pay $28,000 an- 
nually. It was the year in which the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties backed up 
their local mudslingers with national neg- 
ative advertising: the Democrats with a 
spot in which former Senator Edmund 
Muskie implied that Republican victories 
would cause older Americans to “live 








each day in fear for the future of their So- | 


cial Security”; the Republicans with an ad 
in which Ronald Reagan charged that 
“big spenders” had “driven prayer out of 
the nation’s classrooms.” 

The two trends interlock—the most 
expensive campaigns not infrequently are 
also the most scurrilous—and there is little 
in sight to stop either trend. Laments Wil- 
liam Brodhead, a Michigan Democrat 
who decided to retire from the House rath- 

| er than try to finance a re-election race: 
“It’s sort of like the arms race. Every time 
one side ups the bid, the other side counter- 
bids. It’s out of control.” 

So it is. Common Cause, a pub- 
lic interest lobby, estimates that 
Senate and House candidates 
spent roughly $300 million this 
year, up more than 25% from 
1980. When races for Governor and state 
legislative posts are added in, the grand to- 
tal may hit half a billion dollars. The ten 
Republican Senators re-elected this year 
spent an average of almost $1.7 million to 
hold their seats, more than five times the 
amount they spent when they campaigned 
in 1976. The 18 Democrats re-elected to 
the Senate spent an average of $1.4 million 
each, roughly triple their 1976 outlays. 

Optimists among political experts 
suggest that the spending may be reach- 
ing a natural limit, at which point it be- 
comes useless or even backfires on the 
candidates. Unhappily, the evidence does 
not quite bear out their theory. It is true 
that several of the very biggest spenders 
lost. Among them: Republicans William 
Clements and Lewis Lehrman, who 
shelled out around $12.5 million each on 





In big-buck campaigns, the price of victory could be scruples 


the Texas and New York gubernatorial 
races; Democrat Mark Dayton, a depart- 
ment-store heir who laid out $6.9 million 
in an attempt to become a U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota, and Democrat Adam 
Levin, 33, a lawyer who poured as much 


as $1.5 million into his effort to win a | 


House seat in New Jersey. 

Incumbent Clements actually had 
trouble spending all his money effectively 
at the end of his campaign. He could buy 
no more than $280,000 a week of TV time 


because that is all Texas stations were | 


willing to sell. Lehrman’s spending in 


MONSTROUS COSTS 


Total House and Senate 
campaign expenditures, 
in millions 


New York became an issue in itself, add- 
ing bite to the slogan of his Democratic 


opponent, Lieutenant Governor Mario 
Cuomo: “Experience money can’t buy.” 


hese results, however, are more thana 

little misleading. For one thing, the 
conquerors of the megaspenders were 
forced into extraordinary outlays. Demo- 
crat Mark White spent $5 million to turn 
Clements out of the Texas Governor's 
chair, and Republican David Durenber- 
ger shelled out $3.5 million to beat back 
Dayton’s Senate challenge in Minnesota. 
Moreover, lavish spending did buy some 
offices. Democratic Businessman Frank 
Lautenberg concedes he could never have 
upset Republican Congresswoman Milli- 
cent Fenwick for a New Jersey Senate 


| seat if he had not spent $3.25 million to 
Fenwick’s $1.4 million. 
| On the spending level just below the 
top, money counted very heavily. Of the 33 
Senators elected last Tuesday, 27 outspent 
their opponents, frequently by wide mar- 
gins in close races. Says Fred Wertheimer, 
president of Common Cause: “Anyone 
who argues that money was nota crucial 
factor in this election is not really looking 
at what happened.” Several political ana- 
lysts estimate that the ability of Republi- 
can incumbents to raise more cash than 
Democratic challengers held Democratic 
gains in the House to 26 seats, from per- 
haps 40 that might have switched if outlays 
had been more even, and prevented a loss 
of two or three Senate seats. 
Even Republicans who applaud that 
| result often concede that the escalating 
































| spending is undermining the political 


process. It tends to confine political office | 





to candidates who are either indepen- | 


| dently wealthy or willing to sell their 
| votes to the proliferating political action 


| committees (PACs) of special-interest | 


| groups. These two types often are really 
| one. It has become standard procedure 
| for a rich candidate to lend huge sums to 
his campaign from his personal fortune, 
then stage fund-raising parties after the 


PACs to repay himself. Says Edward 
Roeder, compiler of a directory, PACs 
Americana; “Many Senate seats have 


see whether they are put up for sale.” 
Ominously, PACs are also spreading 





been bought but not yet paid for. We will | 
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election at which he solicits funds from | 


their influence into state legislatures, fear- | 
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fully bloating the once modest cost of cam- 
paigning for them. The standout example 
is California. Democrat Tom Hayden, 
who spent $1.3 million winning an assem- 
bly seat, had little need of PAC support; his 
wife Jane Fonda contributed or loaned 
two-thirds of the money for his race. But 
business PACs eager to keep the left-lean- 
ing Hayden from acquiring any political 
power pledged to raise $1 million for his 
opponent, Bill Hawkins, and they almost 
did. Hawkins spent more than $800,000. 
Party groups and business and labor PACs 
also provided much of the $1 million, split 
about evenly, that Republican Charles 
Imbrecht and Democrat Gary Hart (no re- 
lation to his namesake, the Colorado Sena- 
tor) spent battling for a seat in the state 
senate. Hart narrowly won. 

Can anything be done? Of course, but 
it probably will not be. Many suggestions 
have been made to limit political spend- 
ing while still permitting citizens, busi- 
nesses and special-interest groups to sup- 
port the races of candidates they like. 
Among them: public funding of congres- 
sional campaigns, tighter limits on PAC 
contributions, a legislated lid on the TV 
time that stations can sell to candidates. 
| But incumbents, many of whom benefit 

from their ability to raise and spend more 

than would-be challengers, are unlikely to 
| vote for any such measures. Says Thomas 
Houston, chairman of California’s fair po- 
litical practices commission: “Oh, there 
will be talk of reform. People will write 
letters and editorials; legislators will com- 
plain about the time wasted fund raising. 
But the public will lose interest.” 

Like spending, negative campaigning 
this year reached heights not experienced 
in a long time. “It was the worst I’ve seen 
in 18 years in politics,” says Tony Coelho, 
chairman of the Democratic congressio- 
nal campaign committee. One reason is 
that candidates have more money to hire 
consultants and admen who will search 
out, or if necessary invent, flaws in an op- 
ponent’s record and then craft ads that 
will magnify and distort them. 














Some especially noxious examples: 
Tennessee Republican Robin Beard ran a 
TV commercial in which a Fidel Castro 
look-alike delightedly lit a cigar with a 
$100 bill and intoned: “Muchissimas 
gracias, Sehor Sasser." The false implica- 
tion was that Beard’s opponent, Demo- 
cratic Senator Jim Sasser, had voted for 
foreign aid appropriations that had some- 
how benefited Communist Cuba. In Cali- 
fornia, Republican Peter Cost, a candi- 
date for the state assembly, showed a TV 
spot in which three actors dressed up to 
look like especially vicious convicts sat 
around in a jail cell and praised Cost’s op- 
ponent, Democrat Sam Farr, for opposing 
the death penalty. 


appily, some of the worst advertising 

failed or even boomeranged. Beard 
and Cost were both defeated. In Massa- 
chusetts, Republican Margaret Heckler 
lost her House race to Democrat Barney 
Frank in part because of her ads charging 
that Frank, while a state legislator, had 
favored prostitution and pornography; 
Frank in fact had voted for a bill to set up 
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adult-entertainment zones where police 
could more easily monitor those activities. 
Half the voters questioned in exit polls 
conducted by station WBZ-TV called 
Heckler’s ads objectionable. 

However, the line between negative 
advertising so blatant that it infuriates 
voters and slightly less ham-handed ads 
that impress them is elusive. In Texas, 
Democratic Senator Lloyd Bentsen won 
re-election with the aid of a TV ad that 
pictured a frail old woman walking to her 
mailbox, finding it empty and staring at 
the camera in despair, while a voice ac- 
cused Bentsen’s opponent James Collins 
of plotting to wreck Social Security. 
Though Collins once advocated making 
Social Security voluntary, he now insists 
that he is avid to preserve the system. In 
Pennsylvania, Democrat Peter Kostmay- 
er ran ads showing a picture of Republi- 
can James Coyne on a cookie that was be- 
ing crushed by a pair of giant hands, while 
the voice-over charged Coyne with selling 
out to “special interests.” The ad conclud- 
ed: “That's the way the Coyne cookie 
crumbles.” Kostmayer recaptured the 
House seat he had lost to Coyne in 1980. 

Some admen are talking of drawing up 
a voluntary code to define limits beyond 
which agencies should not go in creating 
political commercials. But politicians with 
money to spend will always be able to find 
agencies that will craft noxious ads, and 
they will be tempted to buy such ads as 
long as they think nastiness may succeed. 
Says California’s Hart: “Depending on 
your view of human nature, you aim fora 
voter’s baser instincts or his hopes and as- 
pirations. These days, you find that fewer 
and fewer people respond to positive mes- 
sages.’ Coelho voices hope that the failure 
of some of the most flagrant ads will cause 
negative campaigning to decline. Well, 
maybe, but as Coelho quickly adds, per- 
haps the message of the 1982 results is 
merely that voters demand “more sophis- 
ticated” defamation. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Evan Thomas/Washington and 
John E. Yang/Boston 
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The 1983 
Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
complete with 43 luxury features 
standard-is the best luxury car 
value i Ta) America. $12, 487" 


Base sticker price Excluding t 








Passenger Recliner * Air Conditioning « Automatic Transmission 





The sleek, contemporary-sized New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
fe Teg Melamarmeitielareleltialsem Galan omecclel dela mele ale llalcaiace| 
excellence and luxury in abundance 

Luxury Abounds 

The New Yorker Fifth Avenue is completely equipped with 

43 luxury features standard: 60/40 Cloth & Vinyl seats with 


Mparably equipped vehicle 
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The 1983 
Chrysler Cordoba - complete with 
21 luxury features—is a better 
personal luxury car value 

at $9,845’ than Buick Regal or 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme. 
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Here is the personal luxury car for the connoisseur—the | 
Chrysler Cordoba. Chrysler has given it the sophisticated design | 
and gracious road manners a fine car should possess, and 
equipped it completely. 

Luxury Surrounds You 

This Cordoba is completely equipped with 21 luxury fea- 

tures: 60/40 Cloth & Vinyl Seats with Passenger Recliner 


nsons based on sticker prices of Comparably equipped vehicle 
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* Power Steering »Power Front Disc Brakes * WSW Steel Belted 
Radials * Premium Wheel Covers « Electronic Digital Clock 
* Special Sound Insulation * Front Torsion Bar Suspension System 
* Rear Window Defogger + Halogen Headlamps * Dual Remote 
Mirrors « Premium Plush Pile Carpeting * Trunk Dress Up « Trip 
Odometer + Warning & Interior Light Packages * Padded Landau 
Vinyl Roof * and 25 additional luxury features 
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5 years/50,000 Miles Protection 
One more feature is standard at no charge: Protection 
Your engine, drive train and transmission are protected for 5 
years/50,000 miles, and the entire outer body is protected 
against rust-through for the same period.’ See your dealer for 


details. With such protection this 
is, indeed, The Complete One 
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* Automatic Transmission * Power Front Disc Brakes * Dual 

Remote Mirrors * Glass Belted Radials * Halogen Headlamps 

* Electronic Digital Clock * Leather Wrapped Steering Wheel 

* Padded Landau Vinyl Roof « and 12 additional luxury features 
5 years/50,000 Miles Protection 

To make your driving pleasure complete, Chrysler protects 

your investment at no charge. Your engine, drive train and 


years or 50,00 miles whichever comes fist Limited warranties Deductible no 


ny be requirec 





transmission are protected for 5 years/50,000 
miles, and the entire outer body is protected 
against rust-through for the same period.'' See \Y 
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complete luxury 2A: 18 EPA 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
We've re-engineered the American luxury car. 
THe New CHRYSLER CORPORATION QUALITY ENGINEERED To Be THE Best 


Chrysler 








| ahotel where you're staying 
| you deserve more than just 
|| an excuse. 








YOU DON’T HAVE TO PUT 
UP WITH THESE EXCUSES! 


BECAUSE HOLIDAY INN’ 
GIVES YOU THIS" NO EXCUSES” 
ROOM oe NT EX. 


ee in your room That’s why Holiday Inn 
will be ri hotels have a “No Excuses” 
Or we'll ame it right oom Guarantee. 

(no excuses You'll find this written 





Or you stay free that night. 
If something goes wrong at G 


guarantee in every Holiday 
Inn room. 

So let us take care of you. 

_ @ We give you a guarantee... 
ims not excuses. 





Next Time Try “F.D.R.” 


Nick Belluso will try just about any- 
thing to get elected. When the 60-year-old 
investment counselor from Decatur ran 
for Governor of Georgia in 1978, he 
hoped to mesmerize voters by featuring a 
hypnotist in his television ads. The con- 
servative Republican lost the race but not 
his faith in the power of suggestion. This 
year, running for Georgia’s secretary of 
State against former Veterans Adminis- 
tration Chief Max Cleland, Belluso hoped 
his new first name, which he had legally 
changed, would evoke a connection with 
his political idol. That did not work ei- 
ther. The man now known as Nick-Rea- 
gan Belluso got only 20% of the vote. 
Then he picked up and left. Said Belluso: 
“Georgia voters obviously don’t want me, 
so I’m moving to Florida.” 


Hot Times in No Man’s Land 


It is known locally as Lost Acres or No 
Man’s Land, a tiny neighborhood of 13 
households in Southfield Township near 
Detroit that because of an administrative 
fluke, comes under no government's juris- 
diction for fire protection. The township 
has been providing the service with tax 
dollars from all residents, without com- 
pensating taxes from the households. On 
Tuesday, 15 of the area’s 18 registered vot- 
ers went to the polls to decide whether they 
should tax themselves to pay the township 
for its help. Seven ballots were invalidated 
because, contrary to state law, they were 
marked with checks instead of Xs. The re- 
maining eight voters deadlocked 4 to 4 on 
paying for fire protection. The township 
will provide fire service until April under 
an existing agreement. After that, says 
Township Supervisor Theodore J. Sura, 
“it’s up to them.” 


What Election? 


The Press Enterprise newspaper com- 
pany in Bloomsburg, Pa., offered $5 to 
anyone who could name the two men run- 
ning for Pennsylvania’s Eleventh Con- 
gressional! District. It did not lose much 
money. Carrying a roll of $5 bills, Report- 
er Janice Blake buttonholed 120 people at 
three shopping centers in the district and 
found only six who knew the names of in- 
cumbent Republican James Nelligan and 
Democrat Frank Harrison. A sampling of 
answers: 

“I haven't the least idea and I 
couldn't care less. One’s just as bad as the 
other.” 

“I don’t know. You see it on TV. It’s a 
flash and it’s gone.” 

“I'm so bitter about politicians, I’m 
not even going to vote.” 

“Mondale and Kennedy.” 
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David? Fred? David 


The voters of Martin County, Ind., 
were understandably confused. The sher- 
iff's race pitted Democrat David Qualken- 
bush against Republican Fred Qualken- 
bush, no relation. Striving to distinguish 
themselves from each other, the candi- 
dates plastered photographs everywhere. 
“Fred is fuller in the face,” said his aide. 
Even so, some perplexed voters switched 
back and forth so often that their erasures 
wore holes in their ballots. Others voted 
for both. In the end, the mostly Democrat- 
ic county chose up sides by party and made 
David the new Sheriff Qualkenbush. 


Most Spectacular Comeback of the Campaign 


In Texas, Democrats campaigned 

hard for the re-election of State Senator 
John Wilson, even though the 43-year-old 
legislator died of lung cancer 
nearly two months ago. Wil- 
son’s Republican opponent, J. 
Everett Ware, did not slack 
off either. “Being that there 
was a dead man on the ballot, 
I felt obliged to make a serious 
campaign,” he said. Since 
Wilson had died 24 
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GOParty Crashers 

In Virginia, a helicopter delivered 
Senate Candidate Paul Trible and Senator 
John Warner to Clintwood High, where 
an enthusiastic crowd was gathered. Only 
one problem: the two Republicans, who 
were supposed to be at Clintwood Elemen- 
tary School, found themselves at a rally for 
Trible’s Democratic foe, Richard Davis. A 
flustered Trible scrambled back into the 
chopper. Warner, a more seasoned pol, 
stayed the course, shaking hands all round 
before retreating. 


Down with Me 


Meldrim Thomson, a former Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, was in the odd po- 
sition of having to run against himself in 
the race for the statehouse. The political 
reversal began during the primary, when 
two of the nine candidates refused to take 
“the pledge,” a campaign promise cus- 
tomarily made by New Hampshire guber- 
natorial candidates to veto sales or 
broad-based income taxes. Determined to 
protect the state’s tradition, Republican 
Thomson came out of political retirement 
and filed as an independent. But the Re- 
publican nominee turned out to be John 
Sununu, a conservative ally. Fearing his 
candidacy could drain enough votes from 
Sununu to re-elect Democratic Incumbent 
Hugh Gallen (who refused to take the 
pledge this time), Thomson tried to with- 
draw but it was too late. His self-defeating 
campaign worked: Thomson got only 2% 
of the vote and Sununu upset Gallen. 


hours past the deadline to change the bal- 
lot, Democratic officials had to support 
his posthumous candidacy with the hope 
of winning so they would have a chance 
to retain the seat in the subsequent spe- 
cial election. In fact, Wilson fared better 
than most pols last week: he was re-elect- 
ed easily, with 66% of the vote. The loser, 
however, was philosophical about his loss. 
“I’ve heard of elections where dead peo- 
ple voted,” Ware said wryly, “but this is 
the first one I can remember where one 
got elected.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The sun sets in the Mediterranean behind the US.S. Shreveport, an amphibious tran: 


sport ship, off the Lebanese coast 








A More Visible Presence 





The Marines move into East Beirut, as the U.S. loses patience with Israel 


t first there were astonished looks 

and open stares. Then cautious 

waves and shy smiles. Eventual- 

ly, cries in English and Arabic of 
“Welcome!” Some residents even shouted 
“God bless America!” as the visitors 
passed by, followed by groups of children 
on bicycles. 

The newcomers to East Beirut were 
U.S. Marines. Since their arrival in Leba- 
non six weeks ago, the 1,200-man U.S 
contingent had been confined to relatively 
remote areas around Beirut International 
Airport, while their 1,560 French and 
1,400 Italian counterparts were carrying 
out more visible assignments throughout 
the devastated city. But last week Presi- 
dent Reagan agreed to a request by Leba- 
nese President Amin Gemayel for addi- 
tional help in providing security in the 
Lebanese capital. It consisted in fact of 
only four Jeeps, prominently displaying 
the Stars and Stripes and carrying three 
Marines each. Nonetheless, the U.S. pres- 
ence in East Beirut was an important sig- 
nal of the Reagan Administration’s com- 
mitment to the stability of an independent 
Lebanon. Said a Marine on duty at the air- 
port: “We're here to do whatever has to be 
done, including fight if necessary.” 

As the Marines defused land mines 
and improved their bivouac positions, 
Washington was also moving on the 
broader questions that face the Middle 
East. U.S. Negotiator Morris Draper was 
in Beirut and Jerusalem, trying, with little 
success, to negotiate a withdrawal of Is- 


raeli, Syrian and Palestinian fighting 
forces from Lebanon. Late last week the 
U.S. reacted with unusual vehemence to a 
speech by Israel’s Deputy Prime Minister 
and Housing Minister David Levy, who 
declared that five new Jewish settlements 
would soon be established on the West 
Bank. In his Sept. | speech outlining a 
new peace plan for the Middle East, Pres- 
ident Reagan had specifically urged the 
government of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin to freeze the development of 
all new settlements in the occupied terri- 
tories. State Department Spokesman 
Alan Romberg described the latest an- 
nouncement from Jerusalem as “most un- 
welcome.” Said he: “We cannot under- 
stand why, at a time when we are actively 
seeking broader participation in the peace 
process, Israel persists in a pattern of ac- 
tivity which erodes the confidence of all 
. in the possibilities for a just and fairly 
negotiated outcome to the peace process.” 
At the heart of the dispute is the ques- 
tion of the future of the occupied territo- 
ries. Under the Camp David accords, the 
US. is committed to the achievement of 
“autonomy” for the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, whose population is overwhelming- 
ly Palestinian. President Reagan pro- 
posed in September that the West Bank be 
linked to Jordan in a confederation. There 
are increasing signs, however, that while 
the Begin government accepted the prin- 
ciple of autonomy at Camp David, it is in 
fact aiming for the outright annexation of 
the West Bank. According to a research 
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project conducted by Meron Benvenisti, a 
former deputy mayor of Jerusalem, and 
completed earlier this year, Israel already 
exercises direct ownership of 27% of the 
West Bank. But by using an old statute 
from the days of the Ottoman Empire, it 
has managed to gain access to as much as 
65% of all West Bank land. Israel’s stated 
goal is to have 100,000 Jewish settlers in 
the West Bank, an increase of 76,000, by 
1987, The U.S. believes that as long as Is- 
rael continues on this expansionist course 
the peace process is doomed 


he Reagan Administration is 
much more encouraged by recent 
events in Lebanon, where Ge- 
mayel has moved aggressively to 
restore his country’s ties with the Arab 
world and to strengthen the tenuous links 
between Lebanese Christians and Mus- | 
lims. During a visit to Morocco last week, | 
he declared that he and King Hassan II | 
were in agreement on various Arab prob- | 
lems over which “we are all suffering.” 
Gemayel said that he would soon visit | 
other Arab countries, including Saudi 
Arabia. Gemayel’s motives are commer- 
cial as well as political. As a Lebanese 
businessman explained: “Beirut pros- 
pered as the commercial and financial 
center of the Arab world. Lebanon cannot 
survive without its Arab connections.” 

This policy has dismayed the Israelis, 
who had hoped to forge an active partner- 
ship with a Lebanese government headed 
by Amin Gemayel’s brother Bashir, who 
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Additional troops arrive aboard a landing craft at their beachhead 


was slain nine days before his scheduled 
inauguration as President two months 
ago. Perhaps more serious than the disap- 
pointment of the Israelis, from Gemayel’s 
point of view, is the dissatisfaction of 
some members of the Lebanese Forces, 
the Phalangist-dominated organization of 
Christian militias that was once headed 
by Bashir. Many Phalangists resent 
Amin’s attempts at conciliation with the 
| Muslims, and they oppose an effort by his 
government to gain emergency powers for 
the next eight months 
Until last week, the Lebanese Forces 
were unchallenged as the dominant mili- 
tary group in East Beirut, while the fledg- 
ling Lebanese army had taken over the 
security of Muslim West Beirut. But 
Gemayel was anxious to exert the author- 
ity of the central government over East as 
well as West Beirut. And so, at midweek, 
he sent the Lebanese army into the east- 
ern sector of the city along with elements 
of the multinational force 





Major General Drori after testifying 
A question of battlefield morality 
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In Jerusalem, meanwhile, the Israeli 
government’s commission of inquiry con- 
tinued its investigation of the massacre in 
two Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut 
At least 400 civilians are known to have 
died at the hands of Lebanese Christian 
militiamen whom the Israeli military au- 
thorities allowed to enter the Palestinian 
camps. The number of victims may be 
much higher: there are persistent reports 
in Beirut that as many as 1,000 residents 
of the camps are still missing 


he key witness last week was Ma- 

jor General Amir Drori, who, as 

commander of Israel’s northern 

front, was in charge of Israeli op- 
erations in Beirut at the time of the mas- 
sacre. He acknowledged that he had had 
some misgivings about what might hap- 
pen if the militiamen were allowed to en- 
ter the Palestinian camps. Said he: “Ev- 
eryone, somewhere in his mind, feared 
this possibility [of massacre]. He recalled 
that not long before the militiamen en- 
tered the camps at 6 p.m. Thursday, Sept 
16, an Israeli officer named “Reuven,” 
who served under Drori, had “raised the 
possibility that these kinds of things 
might occur.” But, continued Drori, “I 
told him that we knew [the militiamen] 
and that they had not done this kind of 
thing when we were near by.” 

Drori’s statements conflicted with the 
testimony of Defense Minister Ariel Sha- 
ron, who had said earlier that “no one in 
his worst dreams could have foreseen 
such a conclusion.” Drori noted that “the 
question of morality” had been raised by 
the Israelis at previous meetings and that 
“it was clear that [the militiamen’s] bat- 
tlefield morality was not that of the Israeli 
Defense Forces.” Interjected Supreme 
Court Justice Aharon Barak, one of the 
three members of the commission: “What 
do you mean—that they were capable of 








A Marine atop a truck on a road along the shore in West Beirut 


killing women and children?” Replied 
Drori: “Throughout the war, the L.D.F. 
made supreme efforts to spare civilians 
That was not clear with the Phalangists.” 

At 11:30 a.m. Friday, Drori testified, 
he ordered a halt to the operation because 
he had a “bad feeling about what was 
happening in the camps.” In fact, he 
made no special effort to get the militia- 
men out of the camps until 5 a.m. Satur- 
day, the deadline that had been previous- 
ly arranged. Drori said that he had felt no 
sense of urgency because no one knew 
that a massacre was taking place. 

Lieut. Avi Grabovsky, an assistant 
tank company commander in Beirut at 
the time of the massacre, disagreed. He 
testified that between 8 and 9 a.m. on Fri- 
day, Sept. 17, he and several members of 
his tank crew had been standing at their 
post and had seen militiamen kill five 
women and children in the Shatila camp, | 
some 500 yds. away. When Grabovsky re- 
ported what he had seen to his regimental 
commander, he was told: “We know; it’s 
not to our liking.” But no one was ordered 
to intervene. At noon Friday, Grabovsky 
and his crew approached a militiaman 
and asked him why the Lebanese Forces 
were killing civilians. Replied the Chris- 
tian militiaman: “Pregnant women give 
birth to terrorists. Children, when they 
grow up, will become terrorists.” 

Israeli reaction to the latest testimony 
was muted, since the law forbids public 
comment until the commission has com- 
pleted its work. The implication, howev- | 
er, was clear to all: it was becoming in- | 
creasingly difficult for Israeli officials to 
deny that their soldiers knew what was 
going on in the camps as early as Friday 
morning, and that their senior officers 
could have taken action much sooner 
than they did —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut | 
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WEST GERMANY 


A Bid for Better Relations 





E ver since Helmut Kohl came to power 
just over a month ago, the new Chan- 
cellor has insisted that West German ties 
| with the U.S. would continue to be “the 
| cornerstone of the Federal Republic’s 
foreign policy.” That continuity was 
| symbolized by the presence in the Cabi- 
net of Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich 
Genscher, the Free Democratic Party 
leader who served in the same post under 
Kohl's predecessor, Helmut Schmidt, and 
who has been a staunch defender of U.S. 
leadership in the troubled Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Indeed, soon after taking office, 





As troubles mount at home, Kohl prepares to visit Washington 


viet pipeline controversy, nuclear defense 
policy and recent U.S. efforts to curb West 
European steel imports. 

The change of leadership in Bonn has 
not alleviated West German resentment 
about President Reagan’s ban on thé sale 
of U.S.-licensed European-made equip- 
ment and technology to the Soviets for the 
3,000-mile Siberia-Europe natural gas 
pipeline. Like Schmidt, Kohl has made it 
clear that West German companies, such 
as giant Mannesmann, which has $390 
million in pipeline contracts with the So- 
viet Union, should honor their commit- 








NATO Commander General Rogers listens as Chancellor Kohl makes a point in Bonn 





Kohl vowed to “lead the German-Ameri- 
can relationship out of the twilight zone 
and confirm and stabilize the friendship.” 
Last week, on the eve of his first official 
visit to Washington, Kohl again pledged 
to “deepen the relationship through 
stronger consultation.” 

The Chancellor should be warmly re- 
ceived by the Reagan Administration 
when he arrives next week. As leader of 
West Germany’s center-right coalition of 
his own Christian Democratic Union and 
Genscher’s tiny but pivotal Free Demo- 
cratic Party, Kohl stands ideologically 
closer to Reagan than did Schmidt. Nev- 
ertheless, Kohl faces formidable obstacles 
in his bid to brighten the relationship with 
Washington. West Germany is suffering 
its worst economic troubles in 30 years, 
and that fact severely restricts Kohl in 
working out nagging differences with the 
US. Sharp disagreements, inherited from 
Schmidt's days, remain focused on the So- 





A pledge to “lead the German-American relationship out of the twilight zone.” 


ments. That resolve hardened when the 
Reagan Administration last month an- 
nounced its decision to sell the Soviet 
Union 23 million tons of wheat, or 15 mil- 
lion more than last year’s allotment. The 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, usually 
pro-US. in its views, curtly dismissed the 
grain deal as a ploy “to win the votes of 
American farmers” in last week's mid- 
term U.S. elections. 

The bitter reaction of West Europe- 
ans to the new grain sales may have had 
an effect on Washington. USS. officials 
have recently been holding talks in Wash- 
ington with West European counterparts 
aimed at a compromise that would end 
the current U.S. sanctions. The Adminis- 
tration is said to be pressing for a unified 
alliance policy of strict credit limitations, 
along with a tightening of COCON, the 
| joint U.S.-European list of military tech- 
| nology barred from export to the East 
| bloc, and its extension to strategically sen- 





| sitive industrial technology, like oil-drill- 
ing equipment. West European sources in 
Bonn maintain that agreement is close on 
a compromise package, though both 
Great Britain and France have firmly 
Stated their unwillingness to make con- 
cessions to the U.S. on more stringent 
trade guidelines. The proposed formula 
reportedly would bar European involve- 
ment in a second pipeline project. 


oth U.S. and West German officials 

would like to announce some kind of 
accord during Kohl's visit. But the Chan- 
cellor cannot cozy up too close to Wash- 
ington for fear of alienating restive politi- 
cal factions at home that are wary of 
Washington's belligerent stance toward 
Moscow. In addition, the Kohl govern- 
ment is unlikely to risk exacerbating West 
Germany's acute unemployment (now 
7.9%, the jobless rate is expected to reach 
a record 9.5% this winter) by cutting back 
on East-bloc trade, which accounts for 
6% of West Germany’s annual export 
revenues. A key reason: Kohl has pledged 
to call elections next March 6, and if he is 
to win, he cannot afford further economic 
deterioration. 

So far, at any rate, the Chancellor is 
unwavering in his support for the planned 
NATO deployment of U.S.-made cruise 
and Pershing II missiles, which will begin 
as early as next year (see following 
interview). But the economic squeeze 
has forced him to trim military programs 
that the U.S. would like to see in place. 
Kohl’s government has already cut bene- 
fits for West Germany’s 495,000-man 
Bundeswehr, NATO’s largest European 
conventional army. And though US. 
General Bernard Rogers, NATO's Su- 
preme Commander, would like Bonn to 
pick up the tab for building a new for- 
ward-base system for 300,000 U.S. troops 





borders, West Germany has effectively 
bowed out of the scheme. 

The West Germans have managed 
to avert a trade war with the U.S. by a 
last-minute decision two weeks ago to ac- 
cept Administration limitations on West 
European steel exports to the U.S. Even 
so, the constraints on Kohl in sprucing up 


interim caretaker, he will have to find 
ways to ease West Germany’s inflation 
rate of 5.5% and a projected budget short- 
fall of $16 billion next year. Since Helmut 
Schmidt removed himself last month as a 
prospective Social Democratic candidate 
for Chancellor in the coming elections, 
Kohl will have a good opportunity to 
prove his leadership. If he falters, recently 
elected S.P.D. Leader Hans-Jochen Vo- 


and a man who would like to move his 
party to the left, could benefit enormous- 
ly. That is a possibility both Washington 
and the current government in Bonn 
would prefer to avoid. —By Russ Hoyle. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Bonn 





the relationship with Washington are | 
considerable. If he is to be more than an | 


gel, a potential candidate for Chancellor | 








along the East German and Czechoslovak | 
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NOWYOUCAN 
GET A SMARTER KID 
THAN MOM DID. 


Turn the page and find out how your child can be smarter in 60 days* 


























More and more of today’s world is 
being touched by computers. More and 
more of today’s classrooms include com- 
puters as important teaching tools. 

Now, Mattel has two ways to give your 
child a headstart on learning. Two com- 
puters. Just for kids. They can introduce 
your child to the world of computers. 

A necessity these days. 

Were so sure they'll help your kid get 
ahead,were making this incredible pro- 
mise: our computers will give you a smarter 
kid in 60 days* or your money back. 


TLC For THE Curious AGE: 3-8. 


Our talking computer is the first one 
wed like to tell you about. 

It’s called the Teach & Learn Computer” 
system or TLC for short. 





It’s colorful. It has enchanting pic- 
tures. It’s easy for a child to operate. 

But the nicest thing is, it gives in- 
structions and asks questions in friendly 
human-sounding voices. 

The child answers the questions by 
pushing a button. 

If he’s right, he’s rewarded with hoo- 
rays and congratulations. 

If he’s wrong, never mind. The com- 
puter will encourage him to try again. 

TLC comes with an introductory 
volume of programs. 

In addition, there are 72 other pro- 
grams. They're available in 12 volumes, 
each sold separately. Each volume con- 
tains 6 programs. 

Their variety and versatility will keep 
your child fascinated for years. 


COMPUTER 





The Children’s 
Discovery System™ 


ue 


Teach & Learn Computer” 


S FOR KIDS. 


THE CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY SYSTEM: AGES 6-11. 


The Children’s Discovery System” 
computer is a real computer made for Ist 
through 6th graders. 

It actually has a multi-function key- 
board and its own built-in computer screen. 

And thanks to a wide range of ad- 
vanced learning programs, it can grow with 
your child from Ist grade spelling to 6th 
grade history. 

The Children’s Discovery System 


comes complete with one learning program, 


Discoveries In“ Math I, and a 100-page 
activity and instruction book. The book is 
simple to understand and jammed with 
ways your child can use his new computer. 


Wuy THEY'RE PERFECT For KIDS. 


BothTLC and The Children’s Discovery 
System are easily portable. 
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Neither needs a TV hook-up. 

They run on batteries (not included). 

Both can be used alone, with a friend 
or with a parent. 

Both are built to last years and years. 

And both are very affordable. In fact, 
you'll be amazed how inexpensive these 
computers have become. 

A small price to pay for a big start on 
learning. Anyway, thanks to our offer of a 
smarter kid in 60 days* or your money 
back, you have nothing to lose. 

Your child, on the other hand, has 
everything to gain. Now, turn the page and 
we'll tell you more about our versatile 
learning programs. 


A SMARTER KID IN 


S 60 DAYS* OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 








To really make the best use of a com- 
puter, you need a variety of programs. 

The more, the better. 

That’s why we offer a wide variety of 
age-graded learning programs for both TLC 
and The Children’s Discovery System. 

They keep the computers versatile. 
And keep your child involved. 

Not just for hours or days. For years. 


TLC: 78 PROGRAMS FOR GROWING MINDS. 
Curious 3-8 year old kids will be 
fascinated with TLC. 


In addition to the 6 programs included 
with your TLC, we offer 72 more programs. 


Theyre sold separately in volumes of 6 each. 


Each program for TLC includes an 
overlay and a talking disc. 

And they cover the alphabet, words, 
sounds, colors, animals, numbers, safety, 
holidays, even families and emotions, and 





a world of other subjects. 

Programs are carefully grouped by 
age. So the questions get harder as your 
child gets older. And smarter. 

If you think age five is too young 
to learn prepositions, money, 
measurement or even a 
foreign language like 
Spanish, TLC will make you 
think again. 

THE CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY SYSTEM: 
14 LEARNING PROGRAMS. 


Each program includes an activity 
book, overlay, and cartridge. These ver- 
satile programs involve subjects from Ist 
grade spelling to 6th grade history. 

And who better to help develop our 
programs than professional educators? 

So far, we've developed 14 programs, 
each sold separately. More are planned. 




















LEARNING 
ABOUT MY BODY 


‘5 “ese @ 





But already were covering an incredibly 
wide range of subjects. 

Memory and logic, spelling, reading, 
nutrition, geography, presidents, science, 
fractions, music and art. 

There’s even a program that 
teaches computer programming. 

So your kids can actually write 
computer programs in KIDBASIC 
language. 
Aside from learning fun, 

though, weve included two chal- 
lenging Arcade Action programs. 
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the subjects you purcha 
1982 for The Children’s Discovery System or by December 31 1982 for 


of The Children's Discovery System Computer or Teach & 


s for a holiday season gift, you will have up to March 1, 1983 
Learning Volumes for your money back All other requirement 


If within 60 days? you're not satisfied that The Children's Discovery System™ Com 
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KIDS COMPUTERS. 


REMEMBER OUR PROMISE. 


All the programs we've told you about 
will keep your child happily involved in 
learning for years. 

But remember our offer. 

We think you'll be convinced in a 
couple of months. 

That's why we promise a smarter kid 
in 60 days or your money back from Mattel. 


A SMARTER KID IN 
60 DAYS* OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 
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An Interview with Helmut Kohl 


“The majority of West Germans know to whom they owe their security” 


Piped classical music plays softly in 
the background. A pen-and-ink drawing of 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany's first 
postwar Chancellor, hangs in solitary 
prominence on one wall. Outside the office 
of the present Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, 
gardeners mow the lawn and vacuum the 
leaves shed by the towering oak trees that 
screen the building from the Rhine near by. 
In an interview with Time Inc. Editor in 
Chief Henry Anatole Grunwald and TIME 
Bonn Bureau Chief Roland Flamini last 
week, his first interview with a U.S. publi- 
cation since taking office, Kohl spoke of his 
strong personal commitment to the Atlantic 
Alliance and of the need for a solid defense 
posture toward Moscow. Excerpts: 


On German-American relations: I believe 
that in the course of the past few years Eu- 
ropean-American relations have been de- 
fined too much in a military way. Of 
course it is important to talk about mis- 
siles. It is also important to count arms. 
However, NATO is in the first place a com- 
munity of ideas, not a community of arms. 
As a matter of fact, the community of 
arms is there to defend the community of 
ideas. The important point is that we have 
common ideas regarding human rights, 
civil rights, our moral values, our moral 
laws. These have to be defended by the al- 
liance. Hence it is vital that these com- 
mon ideas be stressed again, in particular 
with a view to the younger generation. 

This partnership is a partnership of 
countries having equal .rights. We are 
equal partners. Quite naturally, some- 
times we have divergent interests, and 
these we should discuss with one another. 
Let me put it this way: we should talk 
more fo one another instead of talking 
about one another. 

The link I feel with the U.S. is some- 
thing that is really a personal experience, 
and this is true for many in my genera- 
| tion. After the war, when I was a student 
of about 16 or 17, when we were half 
starved, it was the Americans who helped 
us. We have forgotten neither the Hoover 
assistance nor the CARE parcels. 





On East-West tensions: The fact is that 
Communist ideology throughout the past 
decade has been and continues to be ag- 
gressive. On top of that it has been linked 
to the old Russian claim to being a world 
power. There are the immense arma- 
ments that have been built up in the East. 
Next, take the fact that treaties have not 
been honored. There is the Final Act 
{1975] of Helsinki [which enshrined 
détente], and contrary to that there is the 








invasion of Afghanistan and martial law 
in Poland. All of these facts arouse the 
fears and the worries of people living here. 
However, it is necessary to meet this chal- 
lenge. And we have met it by adopting the 
double-track decision of NATO. This 
means that we are genuinely ready for 
disarmament, for détente on a worldwide 
and controlled basis. But at the same time, 
if there are no results in the first half of 
that decision, then we shall not remain si- 
lent and simply keep on watching. 


| On the possible deployment of new in- 
termediate-range missiles in West Ger- 
many: We will abide by our commitment. 
And we shall do so with the consent of the 
vast majority of the people. Of course, 
there will be resistance, perhaps even ma- 
jor resistance. But we will still do it. It is 
not the West, it is not the Americans that 
have started the arms race. It is the Soviet 
Union that keeps on arming, that keeps 
on deploying batteries of SS-20 missiles. 
We have now come to a point when we in 
the West say: This far and no farther. We 
are not arming with a view to waging war. 
We have been forced to meet this chal- 
lenge to be able to defend our peace and 
freedom. Nuclear arms, terrible as they 
may be in themselves, by their sheer exis- 
tence have preserved peace in Europe for 
the past 35 years. 


On the peace movement: There is no 
such thing as the peace movement in Ger- 
many. Rather it is a sum of many individ- 
ual groups or individuals and of many di- 
vergent currents. There are pacifists who 
very often act out of religious motives. 
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| icans], go home,” their permanent criti- 
| cism of the Americans, their very one-sid- 














These are people to be highly respected. 
During the Third Reich, many pacifists 
were murdered under Hitler simply be- 
cause they were pacifists. How could I 
ever deny my respect to their grandchil- 
dren? However, pacifism is a personal 
idea. I can renounce arms for myself. But 
I do not have the right to do so for my 
country, nor can I oblige my neighbor to 
remain unarmed, hence defenseless. 

The second group is composed of peo- 
ple who are afraid. They are afraid of un- 
employment, of the economic develop- 
ments ahead of us, of the technological 
developments in modern society, which 
they feel they cannot cope with. They are 
afraid of war. And, of course, there are 
those who want to profit politically from 
the fears of others. 

Furthermore, there is a third group: 
those who basically act on behalf of the 
Soviet Union. Their slogan, “Ami [Amer- 





ed moral judgments, and in a general way 
their efforts to disorient people reveal the 
seductive art of Kremlin experts. These 
efforts will not be successful. The vast ma- 
jority of people in this country, very clear- 
ly, back the partnership and friendship 
with the U.S. They know to whom they 
owe their peace and security. 


On youth: Germany is the country of ide- 
alism. Hegel and Feuerbach were Ger- 
mans. In the young generation there is a 
profound longing for ideals; those who are 
about 25 years old have known only our so- 
cial security system. They have known 
only well-being and peace and freedom. 
They don’t know what hunger really is. 
Too many people have catered to the 
young. An argument is not a good one sim- 
ply because a young person has put it for- 
ward. The argument must be good. Young 
people are entitled to be taken seriously. 
But in order to be taken seriously, they also 
have to acknowledge authority. 





On the economy: We have lived beyond 
our means. And some people, including 
some political leaders, have kept believ- 
ing that you can live better and better 
while at the same time working less and 
less. We now have to face the most chal- 
lenging economic situation since the end 
of the war. There has been too much pub- 
lic spending, and there are more debts 
than ever before. Here again we come 
back to a moral question. Does our gener- 
ation have a right to burden the following 
generations with debts to the extent that 
they no longer have a future? a 
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| unrrep NATIONS 


‘New Signals 


The U.S. votes against an ally 


t was a sudden, and somewhat embar- 

rassing, reversal of roles. Only six 
months ago, the U.S. had earned the ire of 
much of Latin America by siding with 
Britain in the Falkland Island’s war. Last 
week it was Britain’s turn to feel outrage 
as Washington backed Argentina in the 
latest diplomatic skirmish over the re- 
mote South Atlantic dependencies. With 
the entire Soviet bloc and such radical 
states as Viet Nam, Cuba and Libya, the 
US. voted in the United Nations General 
Assembly for a nonbinding resolution 
that urged Britain to return to the negoti- 
ating table on the Falklands issue. The fi- 
nal tally: 90 in favor, twelve against and 
52 abstentions, including most of Britain’s 
Western European allies. 

In justifying the switch in signals, 
Deputy U.S. Ambassador to the U.N 
Kenneth Adelman said that “disputes 
should be settled by discussion and never 
by force.” Washington’s purpose in back- 
ing the Argentine-sponsored resolution 
was actually far more pragmatic: to regain 
some of the good will that the U.S. lost in 


Latin America by taking Britain’s side in | 


the conflict 
that they had lobbied successfully to water 
down the resolution before voting for it 
Among other things, the U.S. persuaded 
Argentina to drop a reference to the Falk- 
lands as a colony. In addition, State De- 
partment officials helped to insert a phrase 
to imply a formal end to the South Atlantic 
hostilities, something Buenos Aires has 
never admitted 


uch minor compromises did not satis- 
fy Britain, which lobbied vigorously 
against the resolution. The chief British 
complaint: the measure did not mention 
that the principle of self-determination 
would have to be respected for the 1,800 


U.S. diplomats pointed out | 


Falkland Islanders, a point that London | 


considers “paramount” in settling the dis- 
pute. Said Britain’s Ambassador to the 
U.N. Sir John Thomson: “Britain can 
look after herself, but she has an obliga- 
tion to look after the Falkland Islanders 
as well.” Prior to the vote, British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher sent mes- 
sages to President Reagan, indicating in 
no uncertain terms that she considered 
the U.S. stand a betrayal of Britain. Later, 
she termed the U.S. position “incompre- 
hensible and disappointing.” 

The British Foreign Office called in 
Ambassador John Louis to decry the U.S 
decision as “hypocritical and offensive,” 
and Foreign Minister Francis Pym de- 
nounced the vote as “an Argentine-in- 
spired charade.” In fact, the resolution 
will have no effect on British behavior 
After spending $2.7 billion on the Falk- 
lands war and losing six ships, ten aircraft 
and 255 lives in the process, Britain does 
not intend to bargain with Argentina over 
the islands any time soon = 
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to know more about Jack Daniel's Whiskey, drop us a line 


f you'd like 


THESE MEN can tell exactly what's happening 


inside every barrel in a Jack Daniel's warehouse. 


In the heat of summer the whiskey is expanding 
into the charred inner wood of the barrel. Come 
Halloween, it’s starting to cool. And inching 
its way back toward the center. Over the aging 
period, this gentle circulation 
of whiskey is going on 
constantly. Of course, it 
can’t be perceived by the 
human eye. But after a 
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John Paul il giving Communion during a Mass outside the old city walls of Avila 


| Timely Trip 


Terror strikes as the Pope visits 





o ven for a country as staunchly Catho- 
lic as Spain, the welcome for Pope 
John Paul II last week was astonishing in 
its emotional intensity. Beyond the out- 
pouring of affection for the man himself, 
| it was as if Spaniards saw this first visit to 
their country ever by a sitting Pontiff as a 
symbol of reconciliation for a young de- 
mocracy racked by leftist terrorism on the 
one hand and threatened on the other by 
disgruntled right-wingers anxious to re- 
| turn to the dictatorial days of Francisco 
Franco. Only three days before the Pope’s 
white Alitalia 727 touched down at Ma- 
drid’s Barajas Airport, Spanish voters had 
given Socialist Felipe Gonzalez Marquez, 
40, a landslide victory in national elec- 
tions. Arriving during a tense period of 
political transition, the Pope told King 
Juan Carlos, Gonzalez and the nation’s 
military leaders, “I would like to greet 
and pay my respects to the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the Spanish people.” 

By the pointed use of “legitimate,” the 
Pope was indirectly expressing his disap- 
proval of earlier right-wing attempts to 
overthrow the government. The papal de- 
fense of democracy proved sadly timely. 
Two days later, terrorists struck in Ma- 
drid in what outgoing Prime Minister 
Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo called “a provoca- 
tion, not only against the armed forces 
but against the Spanish people who vot- 
ed massively for harmony.” Two men 
mounted on motorbikes used submachine 
guns to riddle the official car of Major 
General Victor Lago Roman, 63, who, af- 
ter the dismissal of right-wing officers last 
| year, was named commander of the Bru- 
| nete armored division that guards Ma- 
drid. The general was killed instantly and 
his driver gravely wounded. The attackers 







was Claimed by members of the military 
branch of the Basque separatist organiza- 
tion ETA, which is blamed for 37 political 
murders this year. 

Informed of the killing, John Paul II 
telephoned his condolences to King Juan 


| Carlos. He later told an audience in Tole- 


do that “violence is not the way to the so- 
lution of problems and is always anti- 


| Christian.” Gonzalez attended a religious 
| service at 


the military headquarters 
where General Lago’s body was lying in 
state. He warned that the Socialist gov- 
ernment, which will be formed on Dec. 9, 
will not be provoked. Said he: “We shall 
use all means at our disposal in the consti- 


| tution to eradicate terrorism.” 


Ss hortly after his warm handshake with 
Gonzalez at the royal palace (Gon- 
zAlez, a nonpracticing Catholic, bowed but 
did not kiss the Pope’s ring), John Paul II 
spoke ata Mass in Madrid’s Plaza de Lima 
before more than a million cheering spec- 
tators, one of the largest crowds he has 
drawn in any of his 16 trips abroad. Stand- 
ing beneath a 30-ft.-high cross on a podi- 
um draped in white and yellow papal 
bunting, the Pontiff put forward in excep- 
tionally strong terms his conservative po- 
sition on marriage and the family. The So- 
cialists have proposed legalizing abortion 
in cases where the mother’s life is endan- 
gered or the fetus appears abnormal. Said 
John Paul II: “The murder of an innocent 
never can be legitimized.” Turning to the 
controversy over state support for church 
schools, the Pope strongly defended the 
right of Catholic parents to control the 
education of their children. 

According to Vatican sources, the 
Pope was not declaring war on the Social- 
ists. Gonzalez, after all, had won his 
landslide with the support of many Cath- 
olic voters. But John Paul II’s blunt 
talk did mean that the government can 


| €xpect stiff church opposition to any leg- 


islation that is seen as contrary to Catho- 








| two countries. The commission would 





DIPLOMACY 


First Date 


Gandhi and Zia talk peace 





here were no national anthems, no 21- 

gun salutes. Nonetheless, last week as 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
strode onto the tarmac at New Delhi air- 
port to greet Pakistani President Moham- 
med Zia ul-Haq last week, the occasion 
was momentous. Since the partitioning of 
Pakistan from India 35 years ago, rela- 
tions between the Asian subcontinent’s 
two major powers have been soured by 
three wars, border clashes and a legacy of 
bitterness and suspicion. Remarked a se- 
nior Indian official: “This is a historic 
moment.” 

Especially momentous was the sub- 
ject of the meeting. After the airport wel- 
come, Zia and Gandhi sat down in Rash- 
trapati Bhavan, the palatial presidential 
home, to talk about patching up their 
longstanding differences. They agreed to 
have their foreign ministers meet next 
month to plan a joint commission that 
would promote trade, cultural exchange, | 
communications and travel between the 


also try to accelerate the 14-month-old 
talks, being held at and below the foreign 
ministers’ level, on the no-war pact that 
Pakistan has proposed. While denying ag- 
gressive intentions, the two countries are 
on the threshold of a fierce arms race. In- 
dia has ordered 40 of France’s most ad- 
vanced jet fighter, the Mirage 2000; Paki- 
stan is about to receive the same number 
of F-16s from the U.S. 

Though Zia and Gandhi carefully 
steered clear of such thorny topics as the 
India-Pakistan territorial dispute over 
Kashmir and the Soviet invasion of near- 
by Afghanistan, both leaders seemed po- 
litely pleased with the talks. Gandhi 
called them “cordial.” Zia pronounced 
them “excellent.” Not exactly torrid re- 
views. But given the decades of cold enmi- 
ty between the two countries, any hint of 
warmth is historic. iat 
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Pakistan's leader meets India’s in New Delhi 
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A bid to patch up longstanding differences. 
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~ _ PorlaSound. 
~ Future funat your 
fingertips. 








Play 


music right away with the 


unique Yamaha CardReader system. 














PLAYCARD READER 





Music-making really 
takes off with Yamaha’s new 
space-age PortaSound 
PC-100 keyboard. It’s the 
musical instument anyone 
can play. That’s because 
it uses the most advanced 
system in the world—the 
exclusive Yamaha Playcard 
System. With this revolution- 
ary development, even 
beginners can begin to have 
fun playing music. Right 
away. 

Each PC-100 comes with 
a selection of 12 Playcards 
featuring a variety of music 
At the bottom of each Play- 
Card is a thin magnetic strip 
This strip contains all the 
data the PC-100 needs to 
reproduce a completely 
orchestrated piece of music 
Simply run the Playcard 
through the CardReader, 
press a button, and the 
PC-100 plays back the music 

Indicator lights above 
the keys show you which 


notes to play. And the Free 
Tempo feature allows you to 
follow the melody at your 
Own pace. You can also 
repeat passages automat- 
ically as often as you need 
until you feel comfortable 





MELODY LED's 





with the music 

And you'te not limited 
to just 12 Playcards. There 
are many More optional 
selections available in the 
Yamaha Playcard Library to 
choose from. Everything 
from pop to classics 

But what does the 


PC-100 offer you if you'te a 
more advanced player? A lot 
of creative fun. For instance, 
you can play duets with the 
programmed melody lines. 
Or you can add your own 
chord variations. Or impro- 
vise your own melody on top 
of the programmed chords. 
Or play it without Playcards 








like any regular keyboard. 


TRANSPOSER 





And the PC-100 offers 
both the beginner and 
advanced player more to 
play with. You can choose 
from ten different musical 
instrument “voices” and ten 
popular beats for the same 





There's virtually no end 
to the musical fun you can 
have with the PC-100. Or 
with Yamaha’s other Porta- 
Sound keyboards, the PS-1, 
PS-2, and PS-3. These very 
affordable little 
keyboards have 
such features as 
polyphonic capa- 
bility, a wide range 
of instrument 
sounds, plus a 





RHYTHM & VOICE SELECTION 


variety of rhythm 





piece of music. And 
Yamaha's famous Auto Bass 
Chord system gives you full 
bass, rhythm and chord 
accompaniment with just the 
touch of a key. And the Auto- 
matic Arpeggio feature adds 
further variety to the music 
Plus, the PC-100's Transposer 
feature lets you play in any 
key you like without chang- 
ing your playing style 

The PC-100 comes with 
a durable carrying case so 
you Can take it anywhere 
And with the three-way 
power system, you can play 
it anywhere. 


accompaniments 
And you can play chords 
with the touch of a single 
finger. 

Why not put a Yamaha 
PortaSound at your finger- 
tips? See your local music 
retailer or write: Yamaha 
Specialty Products Division, 
PO. Box 6600, Buena Park, 
CA 90622 
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There's more to John Hancock than life insurance. 


If all we did was help you with your future, 
we d be living in the past. 


In our confusing 
economic climate, it’s hard 
enough preparing for today 
let alone the future. And 
any financial adviser who 
ignores this fact simply isn’t 
living in the present. 

So while we' at | 
John Hancock have always Mi 
helped to provide a future for families and businesses, over 
the years we’ve added a full range of financial services to 
help make things better for you now. > 

These services and products include financial and 4 
tax planning, mutual funds, money market funds, IRA and 
other retirement programs, plus auto and home reinsurance. 

For businesses we provide employee benefit pro- 
grams ranging from group life and health plans to corporate rh 

: w pension and profit-sharing Bai 
_}| management. We even offer equipment 
financing and leasing. 

If you’re looking for innovative 

Lae ways to improve your financial situation, 
contact your John Hancock companies representative’ today. 
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companies 
We can help you here and now. Not just hereafter. 


John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Company, HANSECO Insurance ¢ ompany, and affiliated companies, all of Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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EL SALVADOR 
Blunt Words 


Angry reaction to a warning 





sé A slap against the already injured 
and bloody face of our country.” 
“Arrogant omnipotence.” ““Unworthy 


| foreign intervention.” Those epithets, and 


| Sponsored by the 702-member Salvador- 
| an Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 





others, blared from a full-page advertise- 
ment last week in one of El Salvador’s 
largest newspapers, El Diario de Hoy. 


the broadside reflected a swelling tide of 
outrage in the conservative business com- 
munity against U.S. Ambassador Deane 
Hinton, 59. Reason for the uproar: in the 
toughest speech he has made in his 17 
months in El Salvador, Hinton cautioned 
that the U.S. “could be forced to deny as- 
sistance to El Salvador” if the country did 
not substantially improve its respect for 
human rights. 

Hinton delivered his warning at a lun- 
cheon meeting of El Salvador’s influential 
American Chamber of Commerce. In ac- 
cented Spanish, he told 300 Salvadoran 
business leaders that they must begin to 
face up to the most grisly aspect of their 
country’s three-year civil war against | 
Marxist-led guerrillas: the murder of 

| 








some 30,000 Salvadoran ci- 
vilians and at least six 
Americans at the hands of 
paramilitary death squads 
widely believed in most 
cases to have connections 
with the local security 
forces. It was a subject, Hin- 
ton told his audience, that 
“so many of you, because of 
indifference or shame or 
fear, leave in eloquent si- 
lence.” The killings, Hinton 
noted, were the work of a Wigs 

Mafia and must be stopped. Naa 


Said he: “Is ita wonder that Ambassador Hinton 


much of the world is predis- 
posed to believe the worst of a system 
which almost never brings to justice either 
those who perpetrate these acts or those 
who order them? The gorillas of this Ma- 
fia, every bit as much as the guerrillas 
in Morazdn and Chalatenango [depart- 
ments], are destroying El Salvador.” 
Hinton has delivered the same mes- 
sage before, but never in such bold lan- 
guage. He clearly had in mind the US. 


| congressional hearings on E! Salvador 


that are scheduled for January, when 
the Reagan Administration must once 
again certify that the country has made 
progress on human rights and social re- 
forms to justify the approval of a request- 








| friendships that come under intolerable 


ed $166.3 million in US. 
military and economic aid 
during fiscal 1983. Of par- 
ticular concern to the Ad- | 
ministration is the refusal of | 
a Salvadoran judge to try a 
local army officer who has 
been accused of ordering 
the 1981 murders of two 
US. land-reform experts 
and a Salvadoran labor 
leader. The US. is also 
annoyed by the reluctance 
of the Salvadorans to bring 
to trial five former Nation- 
al Guardsmen accused of 
murdering four American 
churchwomen in 1980. 

The response of the Salvadoran busi- 
ness community to Hinton’s speech of- 
fered few grounds for optimism. In addi- 
tion to castigating the Ambassador for his 
words, the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry advertisement referred to US. 
blemishes, including bygone lynch laws 
and the continued existence of America’s 
own criminal Mafia. Friendship between 
nations, said the advertisement, is “a gen- 
erous sentiment, not subject to condi- | 
tions,” Alas, that is hardly ever so in inter- 
national relations. As Hinton warned, 





strain can also come to an end. a 











of cement went into the construction, enough 


to build eight 


Megawatt Monolith 


B hem weer png cd gt beng term onda owed 
language of the Guarani Indians. Now Itaipu has a new 
significance: it is the name of the largest hydroelectric dam 
in the world, an $18.5 billion structure that was officially 
dedicated last week by Brazilian President Joao Baptista Fi- 
gueiredo and his Paraguayan counterpart, Alfredo Stroess- 
ner. Said Figueiredo after the two heads of state pulled a le- 
ver opening the dam’s orange-colored floodgates: “This is an 
example for developing countries. Itaipu shows that our peo- 


_ ple are capable of developing our own technology.” 


Itaipu is a binational public work of truly pharaonic pro- 
portions. More than 640 ft. high, its concrete, earthwork and 
rock cons! stretches for almost five miles across the 


2,050-mile-long Parana River, which divides Brazil and 
Paraguay. Its central concrete span alone stretches 4,059 ft., 
more than three-quarters of the entire length of the largest 
US. dam, the Grand Coulee. More than 15.6 million cu. yds. 





medium-size Brazilian cities. The dam’s 18 turbines, weigh- 
ing 300 tons apiece, are so large that the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Brazil once managed to stage a performance inside one 
of them as it traveled to the dam site. Itaipu’s reservoir has 
submerged more than 563 sq. mi. of tropical forests and farm 
land, and also drowned one of South America’s most impres- 
sive natural cataracts, Sete Quedas. As gargantuan as Itai- 
pu’s physical dimensions is its potential output of 12,600 
megawatts. That is twice the power of the Grand Coulee and 
six times that of Egypt’s Aswan High Dam. 

Itaipu has taken seven years to build, and even so will 
not be producing at full capacity until 1989. Nonetheless, the 
completion of the project is clearly a long-term boon for en- 
ergy-hungry Brazil, which will channel much of the dam’s 
power to the industrial state of So Paulo, 660 miles away. 
Saddled with more than $80 billion in foreign debt, Brazil 
currently imports 750,000 bbl. a day of crude oil, at a cost of 
more than $27 million a day. Eventually, the mammoth dam 
could be the equivalent of a 600,000-bbl.-a-year oil well. 
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Election Elation on the Street 








he financial markets hate sur- 

prises. For that reason Wall Street 

was even edgier than usual on the 
eve of a crucial mid-term election that 
might generate a sudden shake-up in na- 
tional economic policy. But when the 
news came from the polls that the Repub- 
licans had kept control of the Senate and 
lost no more House seats than expected, 
the New York Stock Exchange was over- 
whelmed by relief—and euphoria. 

By | p.m. on the day after the election, 
the Dow Jones industrial average was up 
26 points, to 1048. Suddenly the Dow was 
within easy striking distance of a record 
that had stood unsurpassed for nearly a 
decade: the peak of 1051.7 reached on 
Jan. 11, 1973. For about two hours the av- 
erage slipped, as it has every time the rec- 


like a long-distance runner sprinting 
those last yards toward the tape, the mar- 
ket surged ahead by 20 points in the final 
hour. When the closing bell rang amid the 
boisterous cheers of the floor traders, the 
Dow had climbed to an alltime high of 
1065.49. The rise of 43.41 points on the 





ord has been threatened in the past. Then, | fj 





The stock market signals a recovery with a record-breaking surge 


day was also a new record, eclipsing the 


38.81-point increase of last Aug. 17. 

Leading the buying charge were the 
big institutional investors, including pen- 
sion funds, insurance companies and 
bank trust departments. Scared of being 
caught on the sidelines during Wall 
Street’s greatest rally, portfolio managers 
snapped up stocks at a panic pace. Their 
favorites were the blue chip shares of 
giant corporations. IBM was up 3%, to 
854%. AT&T jumped 2%, to 62%, 

Once the Dow’s record high had been 
broken, the institutional investors got the 
jitters. On Thursday thousands who 
feared that the rally might stall decided to 
take their profits while they had a chance. 
But individual investors, many of whom 
were jumping back into the market for the 
Tst time in years, continued to buy with 
abandon. As the deluge of orders poured 
in, the electronic tape that records trades 
lagged behind by as much as 64 minutes. 
When the selling frenzy ended, the Dow 
average of blue chips had lost 15 points 
during the day. Hundreds of second-tier 
stocks, however, continued to rise. The 


| tounding 275 points (35%) since mid- 





immense trading volume of 149.4 million | 
shares broke the one-day record of 147.1 
million set on Oct. 7. On Friday the Dow 
rested. It eased ahead by 1.56 points to 
finish at 1051.78, up 60.60 for the week, 
Several encouraging economic trends 
have sparked and sustained the rally, 
which has pushed the Dow up by an as- 


August, Inflation slowed to an annual rate 
of only 2.4% in September, a crawl by 
comparison with the 8.9% pace of last 
year. Because prices are rising less rapidly 
and the Federal Reserve Board has eased | 
its monetary policy, interest rates have 
dropped sharply in the past three months. 
The bench-mark prime rate charged for 
corporate loans, for example, has dipped 
at some banks to 11.5%, from 16% in July. 
Investors are increasingly confident that 
this dramatic progress on the inflation 
and interest-rate fronts will spur a brisk 
economic recovery next year, 

The markets appeared to be elated 
that the election outcome seems unlikely 
to bring about any major shifts in eco- 
nomic policy. Some financial analysts 
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kindle inflation. 


Security analysts, though, are not en- 
tirely satisfied with Reaganomics. Their 
chief worry is the ballooning federal defi- 
cit, which threatens to swell past $175 bil- 
lion this year. They hope that a few more 
Democrats in the House will force the 
President to compromise on the budget, 
perhaps by scaling back his demands for 


huge increases in defense spending. 
Says Edward Yardeni, chief econo- 
mist for the Prudential-Bache bro- 
kerage house: “Investors did not 
want a rejection of Reaganomics, 
but they wanted a policy that was a 
little more flexible, a little more to- 
ward the center.” 

Many chief executives of major 
corporations agreed with that view. 
“The President is going to have to 
make more trade-offs,” says David 
Mahoney, chairman of Norton Si- 
mon. “Both parties need to ignore 
extremes and concentrate on getting 
the economy rolling again.” Assert- 
ed John Nevin, chairman of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber: “There will be 
a more pragmatic attitude toward 
intolerable budget deficits.” 

Jubilant Administration offi- 
cials saw the rally as a rousing en- 
dorsement of the President's poli- 
cies. Said Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan: “The stock market 
is bullish on America. The seeds of 
economic recovery planted last year 
are now bearing fruit.” There was 
more than a touch of irony in the 
Administration’s praise of the stock 
market’s wisdom. Only about 18 
months ago, when share prices start- 
ed falling, President Reagan said, “I 
have never found Wall Street a 
source of good economic advice.” 

The financial markets may be 
signaling a rebound ahead, but few 
signs of it can be found in the indus- 
trial heartland. Despite the break in 
interest rates, company profits for 
the third quarter were down by 
about 21% on average from the 
same period a year ago. Many reces- 
sion-battered firms in such bedrock 
industries as mining, steel and autos 
suffered stunning losses. Aluminum 
Co. of America ran a $14 million 
deficit, Bethlehem Steel Corp. lost 
$209 million, and Ford Motor Co, 
$325 million. 

As their earnings have sagged, 
corporations have been forced to let 
more and more workers go. The De- 
partment of Labor announced last 
week that the unemployment rate 
had risen in October from 10.1% to 
10.4%, its highest level since 1940. 
In the auto industry alone, some 
250,000 employees, or 21% of the 
unionized work force, have been laid 
off indefinitely. 
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were concerned that if the Democrats 
gained control of Congress, the lawmak- 
ers might enact a big emergency spending 
program to create new jobs. That would 
speed up the recovery, but could also re- 





















Companies are bedeviled not only by 
the slump in the U.S. economy but also by 
tough competition from abroad. Foreign 
firms have captured 21% of the US. steel 
market and 28% of American car sales. 
Moreover, the surprising strength of the 
dollar is intensifying the threat from over- 
seas. The decline in the US. inflation rate 
has helped bolster foreign confidence in 
the value of American currency. In the 
past two weeks the dollar has reached rec- 
ord highs against the French franc and 
the Italian lira. As a result of the dollar’s 
rise, imports have grown steadily cheaper 




























How Now the Dow 


Cn in 1884 by Charles Henry Dow, the 
first editor of the Wall Street Journal, the 
Dow Jones average of industrial stocks took its 
modern form in the late 1920s, just in time for the 
market crash and the Great Depression. Then as 
now, the index is an average of stock prices of 
companies in major American industries. 

Only 13 of the original 30 stocks are still on 
the list. Dropped long ago were smoky, smelly 
oldies like American Smelting, Nash Motors and 
American Sugar. The three latest additions are 
IBM, Merck and American Express. 

Despite last week’s high, only General Elec- 
tric at 93% and American Brands at 49% set price 
records, and a few were strikingly beneath their 
historic highs. U.S. Steel, reflecting the woes of its 
industry, closed at 19%, down sharply from 108 in 
1959. GM was at 57, half the 113% of 1965, before 


stiff competition arose from Japan. 
COMPANY CLOSING %RISE 
PRICE SINCE 
NOV.S AUG.12 
American Express $ 64% 81% 
Sears Roebuck 31% 72 
F.W. Woolworth 26% 56 
Mining 76% 47 
Goodyear 32. 48 
Westinghouse S78 42 
United Technologies 56% 42 
DuPont 43% 41 
International Paper 50 37 
IBM 84% 36 
Union Carbide 57 35 
Procter & Gamble 113% 35 
General Foods 46 35 
Owens Illinois 28% 33 
American Brands 49% 33 
Eastman Kodak 93% 30 
American 34 30 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 32% 29 
Alcoa 29% 27 
Merck 8112 26 
INCO 9% 23 
Allied Corp. 38 23 
Bethlehem Steel 18% 23 
Exxon 30% 22 
AT&T 62% 22 
U.S. Steel 19% 20 
Texaco 31 18 
International Harvester 4% 10 





to American buyers and U.S. exports 
more expensive to foreigners. The Com- 
merce Department reported last week 
that the U.S. trade deficit hit a record 
$13.1 billion in the third quarter. 

Even in the face of this bad news, 
many economists believe that Wall 
Street's optimism may be somewhat justi- 
fied. As interest rates drop and lower in- 
flation boosts purchasing power, more 
and more families will be able to afford 
the homes, autos and appliances that they 
have been forgoing for three years. Says 
Norman Robertson, chief economist for 


Pittsburgh’s Mellon Bank: “Once we 
pull out of this recession, I think 
there could be a sharp burst of con- 
sumer spending.” 

Although rising unemployment 
is tragic for those losing jobs, the lay- 
offs have made many companies 
more efficient. As a result, produc- 
tivity has risen sharply. Jack La- 
very, chief economist at Merrill 
Lynch, predicts that corporate prof- 
its may rise by 16% next year and 
26% in the first quarter of 1984. 


lowest to recover will be the 

capital-goods companies that 

produce the materials and ma- 
chinery for building and equipping 
new factories. Since American indus- 
try is operating at only 69% of its ca- 
pacity, it will be a long time before 
many firms think about expanding. 
Otto Eckstein, chairman of the Data 
Resources economic consulting firm 
in Lexington, Mass., forecasts that 


capital spending will fall by 5% this 


year and 4% more in 1983. 

Despite the mixed economic sig- 
nals, some financial analysts believe 
that Wall Street is in the early stages 
of its longest and strongest bull mar- 
ket in history. They point out that 
the Dow average when adjusted for 
inflation is no higher now than it 


was in the late 1930s. By that stan- | 


dard, stocks are still way underval- 
ued. David Bostian, who heads his 
own Wall Street investment man- 
agement firm, predicts that the Dow 
could eventually reach 1400 to 1500. 
Other market watchers are 
more restrained. “This surge makes 
me wonder how long it can go on,” 
says Robert Fomon, chairman of 
E.F. Hutton. “I think it will contin- 
ue, but you have to expect a correc- 
tion at some point.” Says Stanley 
Shopkorn, a managing director at 
the Salomon Brothers investment 
banking firm: “We could see this 
market go up another 100 points or 
just as easily we could see it drop by 
100.” Nagging doubts about the 
economy's future keep most analysts 
from making hard predictions. The 
bulls of Wall Street are confident 
that a rebound is on the way, but 
they are far from certain how ro- 
bust—and lasting—that recovery 
will be. — By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Adam Zagorin/New York 
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The Scramble for Profits Aloft 





hen the Columbia space shuttle 
rises from its Kennedy Space Cen- 

ter launch pad this week, some anxious 
| businessmen in the U.S. and Canada will 

be glued to their television sets, and not 
just to marvel as the reusable spacecraft’s 
twin Thiokol rockets thrust it up and over 
| the blue Atlantic. The launch, fifth in the 
Columbia series, will be the first in 
which the shuttle begins earning money 
from private, corporate customers for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Aboard the craft will be two sat- 
ellites, each weighing about 1,400 
Ibs., built by Hughes Aircraft Co. and 
owned by Telesat Canada, a partly 
public, partly private Canadian firm, 
and Satellite Business Systems, 
formed as a joint venture by IBM, 
Aetna Life & Casualty Co. and Com- 
sat. Each of the two companies will 
pay NASA about $9 million to launch 
its “bird.” Once in orbit, the satellites 
will form links in what is rapidly be- 
coming a vast and complex corporate 
telecommunications highway 22,300 
miles above the surface of the earth. 

Along this highway already flows 
a torrent of information, from stock 
and bond quotes for banks and bro- 
kerage houses, to telephone conver- 
sations, to sitcoms and first-run mov- 
ies for networks and cable TV 
companies. Telesat’s new Anik C3 
will speed the flood along by 
Strengthening Canadian telephone 
service, as well as by bringing addi- 
tional pay television programming to 
cable operators and, through them, 
to the homes of cable TV subscribers 
throughout Canada. Meanwhile, 
SBS'’s satellite, SBS-3, will be targeted 
toward the U.S. market, offering 
long-distance direct-dial service to 
consumers at rates lower than 
| AT&T's. 

In total, as much as 10% of all 
long-distance telecommunications 





Bidding for RCA transponders on the auction block 


| 
| 
| 
| Communicating by satellite sparks a spirited race to space 


The reason for the industry’s bright 
business outlook is, ina word, economy. A 
typical telecommunications satellite can 
cost up to $75 million to manufacture, 
launch and monitor while in orbit above 
the earth. But that expense is small com- 
pared with the burdens involved in laying 
thousands of miles of cable across a conti- 
nent or even an ocean. 

Though satellite transmissions are be- 
ing used for everything from clearing 
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Pont 


estimated $500 million in developing a di- 
rect broadcast system, and earlier this 
year was granted a license by the Federal 
Communications Commission to put it 
into operation, probably in 1986. Last 
week the commission granted D.B.S. ap- 
provals to a number of other eager firms, 
including CBS Inc., Graphic Scanning 
Corp., RCA, Western Union and Video 
Satellite Systems Inc. 

Any outfit capable of beating its 
competitors into such a wide-open mar- 
ket would obviously gain an advantage, 
and one firm, General Instrument Corp. 
(fiscal 1982 sales: $957 million), is 
trying hard to be first. The company has 
entered into a partnership with United 
Satellite Television, an upstart ven- 
ture headed by Francesco Galesi, a 
New York City businessman with 
ambitious plans to launch a D.BS. 
operation in the northeastern U‘S. 
next July. The group’s objective is to 
rent dishes manufactured by General 
Instrument for $35 a month, which 
will also provide customers five 
channels of news and entertainment 
programming. 

Companies offering satellite ser- 
vices must compete for so-called 
transponder access rights from the 
satellite companies themselves. 
Aboard each of the 19 commercial 
satellites currently in U.S. domestic 
service are anywhere from ten to 24 
_ of the communications devices, each 
acting as a kind of sophisticated relay 
Station that captures messages 
beamed up from, say, New York or 
Auanta, then bounces them back to 
such destinations as Los Angeles and 
perhaps Honolulu. 


FP ighting over transponder access 
rights has long since reached vir- 
tual Star Wars proportions in the in- 
dustry, and the surging demand for 
the devices has already spawned 
middlemen brokers eager to cash in 
on the profit potential of trading the 
rights. Some firms have actually 
gone into business in order to lock 
up transponders before they are 
launched, a practice encouraged by 
FCC rules requiring satellite owners 





and data-relay traffic in the US. al- 
) ready moves via satellite at one stage 
or another of its journey, That in turn is 
generating revenues that last year exceed- 
ed $11 billion, and telecommunications 
industry experts now estimate that tech- 
nologically advanced applications, like 
| relaying computer data, could keep grow- 
ing at a 25% annual rate through the re- 
mainder of the decade. Says Al Parker. 
vice president for marketing at Ford 
Aerospace & Communications Corp., 
which, along with Hughes Aircraft and 
RCA Corp., is a leading manufacturer 
| and marketer of satellites and telecom- 
munications systems: “This is already a 
large business, and it is going to get much 
larger. How big is anybody’s guess.” 
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| checks to providing televised conferences 
of company executives in distant cities, 
the industry’s hottest prospective market 
is for direct broadcast by satellite. D.B.S., 
as it is called, will enable entertainment- 
programming companies to beam televi- 
sion shows and movies via satellite direct- 
ly to homes equipped with rooftop “dish” 
antennas, thereby cutting out cable com- 
panies altogether. Prices for the devices 
currently begin at around $2,000, but a 
number of companies are at work on fam- 
ily-size units that will retail for less than 
half that amount. 
One Comsat subsidiary, Satellite 
| Television Corp., has already invested an 


Rushing to assemble a su perhighway in the heavens. 





to offer transponders to customers at 
a fixed price on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

In an effort to keep more of the 
market value of the transponders to it- 
self, RCA Corp., a major satellite pro- 
ducer, last November auctioned off 
transponder leases at Sotheby Parke 
Bernet in New York. The seven tran- 
sponders that were put on the block, 
launched aboard Satcom IV two months 
later, brought from $10.7 million to 
$14.4 million in the bidding, and would 
have immediately netted RCA $90 mil- 
lion had not the FCC later ruled 
the auction invalid on the grounds that 
it undermined the intent of the tariff 
regulations. (RCA was, however, even- 
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price $19.95 


Benefits of Membership. Membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club begins with your choice of 4 of today's best books for $2 
Because our prices are generally lower than the publishers’ prices, 
you will save throughout your membership on the finest new titles 
In fact, the longer you remain a member, the greater your savings 
can be. Our Book-Dividend® plan, for which you become eligible 


after a bref trial enrollment, offers savings from 50% to 75% off the 


publishers’ prices on art books, reference works, classics, books on 
cooking and crafts, literary sets and other contemporary works of 
enduring value. Nevertheless, all Book-of-the-Month Club books 
are equal in quality to the publishers’ originals; they are not con 
densed versions or cheaply made reprints 

Asa member you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News* 
15 times a year (about every 3'2 weeks). Every issue reviews a 
Selection and 150 other books that we call Alternates, which are 
carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selection, do noth 
ing. It will be shipped to you automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternates or no book at all—indicate your decision on the 
Reply Form and return it by the specified date. Return Privilege: If 
the Neus is delayed and you receive the Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for credit at our expense 
Cancellations; Membership may be discontinued, either-by you or 
by the Club, at any time after you have bought 4 additional books 
Join today. With savings and choices like these, no wonder Book 
of-the-Month Club is America’s Bookstore. 
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Choose any 4 for $2. 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years 


q Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 A188-11-1 
Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the 4 

| books I've listed below, billing me $2, plus shipping and handling charges. | 

| agree to buy 4 more books during the next two years. A shipping and handling 

| charge is added to each shipment 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Incheate by number Mr 


the four books you want Mrs — _ 
Miss (Please pront plainly? 
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Prices generally higher un Canada 
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America’s Bookstore’ since 19v¢ 
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more sophisticated computer? 


The big differences between the Epson HX-20 Notebook 
Computer (on the left) and the Apple Computer (on the 
right) are: 1) the HX-20 doesn’t need a power cord, 2) the 
HX-20 weighs only about four pounds, and 3) the HX-20 
costs a lot less money. 

The Epson HX-20 Notebook Computer has a full-size 
keyboard, a built-in LCD screen, a built-in printer, 48K of 
combined RAM and ROM memory, and an internal power 
supply that will keep it running for over 50 hours. So you can 
do computing and word processing virtually anyplace you 
happen to be. Whereas, with the Apple Computer, you can 
only go as far as an extension cord will take you. 

And on the HX-20, you get communications interfaces, 
upper and lower case letters, five program areas, a full 68 
keys including an integrated numeric key pad, an internal 
clock/calendar, and the screen and printer. Standard. On 
the Apple, you pay something extra for each feature — if you 


can get them at all. 

All of which makes the take-it-anywhere HX-20 perfect 
for business executives, salespeople, students, kids — 
anyone who's looking for an affordable, practical way into 
computing. 

Portable. Powerful. Affordable. Sophisticated. The extra- 
ordinary HX-20 Notebook 
Computer. Let your nearby 
computer store show you how 
it can make portable computing 
as easy as, well... apple pie. 


EPSON 


EPSON AMERICA, INC. 





SEE THE HX-20 AT YOUR EPSON DEALER BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1982. AND GET A FREE GIFT! 
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National Yellow Pages advertising is your last chance to reach prospects 
before they buy .. . but after they have made the decision to buy. 


National Yellow Pages advertising puts 
your name, your product or service, your 
trademark, your selling message right 
before your prospects’ eyes at the exact 
moment they've decided to buy. In fact, 
that’s why shoppers use the Yellow 
Pages ... to find a nearby outlet where 
they can buy what they want, often as a 
result of being “sold” by advertising 
they've seen in other media 

Eight out of ten adults use the Yellow 
Pages when considering a purchase,” 
so doesn't it make good sense to include 
the medium that reaches your prospects 
after they've made their decision to buy, 
but before they've decided where to 
buy? It’s your last chance to tell your 


the medium that puts the “closing touch” 
on your marketing/media plan 


story and influence the sale 

NYPSA's Advertising Bureau has the 
tools to help you plan an effective, cost- 
efficient National Yellow Pages advertis- 
ing program. Recent Simmons Market 
Research Bureau (SMRB) studies on 
Yellow Pages consumer, business and 
industrial usage show potential cover- 
age in more than 100 different product 
and service categories 

A variety of demographic breakdowns 
are also available for over 1,800 direc- 
tories in 112 major markets to assist in 
media planning 

Before you complete your planning 
for your next advertising campaign, call 
or write National Yellow Pages Service 
























































Association, or ask your advertising 
agency to contact us. Let us prove the 
power of National Yellow Pages advertis- 
ing to you 

81.6% of all adults, according to the 1980 Simmons 


Market Research Bureau Study of Media and Mar- 
kets 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


Advertising Bureau 


888 W. BIG BEAVER ROAD e SUITE 414 
TROY, MICHIGAN 48084 
TELEPHONE: (313) 362-3300 
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Introducing the Volkswagen Rabbit GTI. 
ItS a wolf in sheeps clothing. 


At Volkswagen we’re never com- 
pletely satisfied by what we've built 
before. No matter how good itis, it’s 
never good enough 

That simple philosophy has 
forced us to push back established 
limits of design and performance. To 
set standards for excellence. To seek 
creative solutions. And we've done it 
so well, for so long, that every time 
we introduce a car, the world ex- 
pects something unique 

The new Rabbit GTI is a culmina- 
tion of everything we’ve ever 
learned at Volkswagen 


It has a powerful 1.8-liter over- 
head cam engine coupled with a 
5-speed gearbox, so it not only goes 
from 0 to 50 in 7.2 seconds, it 
delivers an EPA estimated[26] mpg, 
36 mpg highway estimate" 

Its suspension system gives it a 
cornering ability unequalled in a car 
its size, producing an incredible 
82g lateral acceleration perform- 
ance on the skid pad 

And its stabilizer bars, high per- 
formance struts and shocks, and 
high rated coils pull the road 
right into your hands. 


tr 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 


$7,990. New 1983 Robb 


price 


At Volkswagen a car that goes 
fast must also stop fast. So the GTI 
has ventilated front-wheel disc 
brakes that are more than a match 
for its powerful engine 

The Rabbit GTI is much more than 
a high performance car 

It just may become the gold stan- 
dard by which all high performance 
cars are judged. And our need to 
reset that standard in every Rabbit, 
and in every car we make, is what 
drives us all at Volkswagen 


Mpa age varie 

















tually allowed to offer each of the 
leases at the average price paid at the 
auction.) 

Scrapping over transponders is espe- 
cially intense among cable television—pro- 
gramming companies, which see the de- 
vices as a way to cul costs and gain on the 
competition. For them, by far the most 
popular and sought-after transponders 
are the 24 aboard RCA’s Satcom III-R, 
launched into orbit last November. They 
can carry two dozen different channels of 
cable TV programming. The satellite’s 
customers include the pay TV channels 
Showtime and Home Box Office as well 
as Warner Amex and Turner Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Satcom ITI-R carries so many big pro- 
grams that practically every cable opera- 
tor in the country has a dish to pick up its 
signals. As a result, says John Tagliaferro, 
president of Hughes Televison Network, 
“if you get access to one of those transpon- 
ders, you have reached 90% of the cable 
homes in the country.” Tagliaferro’s com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Gulf & Western, is 
not on Satcom III-R, but he wishes it 
were. The company rents four transpon- 
ders on several Western Union Westar 
satellites and sells time on them to cus- 
tomers seeking temporary services, pri- 
marily for sporting events. 


riginally, Satcom III-R transponders 

were rented by RCA to entertain- 
ment and programming companies for up 
to $1.5 million a year. But by July of 1981, 
four months before Satcom ITI-R was 
even launched, demand for space on the 
satellite had grown so hot that Landmark 
Communications Inc. of Norfolk, Va., 
which broadcasts round-the-clock weath- 
er forecasts, found itself having to pay a 
cool $10.5 million up front to acquire sub- 
let rights on one of Satcom’s transpon- 
ders. The seller of the lease: Premier net- 
work, a failed joint venture of several 
Hollywood film studios. 

The best way to get transponder prices 
down is to increase the supply of satellites. 
More are on the way. NASA iscoming under 
competitive pressure for launching ser- 
vices from the eleven-nation European 
Space Agency’s Ariane project, which is 
booked solid for launches beginning late 
next year and running through 1985. 
Meanwhile, a no-frills private-enterprise 
launching service, Space Services Inc., suc- 
cessfully tested a launch rocket last sum- 
mer at Matagorda Island, Texas. The pro- 
totype rocket, dubbed Conestoga I, was 
built in part from spare NASA assemblies, 
including the motor from a solid-fuel Min- 
uteman missile. The firm’s owners now 
plan to go intocommercial service in 1984, 
with monthly launches starting two years 
later. With space technology rapidly ad- 
vancing and the competition for launches 


| beginning to perk up, prices may start 


dropping out of orbit long before the satel- 
lites do. By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington and 
Stephen Koepp/New York 
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Artificial Genes | 


Biotech comes to the drugstore 





keptics have wondered whether ge- 

netically engineered drugs might be- 
come the synfuels of the 1980s, crippled 
by uneconomical costs and uncertain use- 
fulness. Now there is early evidence that 
the skeptics may be wrong. Genentech, 
an industry leader, licensed for sale a 
gene-spliced substance that has just be- 
come the first such medicine ever ap- 
proved for human use by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. Says Dr. John 
Potts, professor at Harvard Medical 
School and chief of medical services at 
Massachusetts General Hospital: “This is 
really a landmark because it is the first 
practical development of a useful medi- 
cine by new techniques.” 

What Genentech has done is to devel- 
op the first insulin drug that is made with 


Scientists in Genentech's California lab 





A first for humans and federal regulators. 


a synthetic duplicate of human genes. 
Called Humulin, it differs from insulin 
products now on the market, all of which 
are made from cells extracted from ani- 
mals, particularly cattle. Humulin can be 
used to treat the approximately 8% of the 
world’s 70 million diabetics (including 
10.3 million in the U.S.) who are allergic 
to the animal product and have previously 
had to seek more complex treatments 
with other drugs like steroids. 

Yet Humulin represents only a small 
advance for an American industry that 
has produced scant profits for its backers 
and worldwide sales of just $25 million 
Another form of human insulin, made 


| conventionally through chemical process- 


es by Denmark’s Novo Industri, has been 
on the market in Great Britain since June 
Though Humulin’s cost will decline as 
production runs increase, it will initially 
be twice as expensive as animal-based in- 
sulin and its eventual market is limited, 
no more than $20 million 
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Since Humulin has been licensed to 
giant Eli Lilly & Co. for production and 
sale as a nonprescription drug, Genen- 
tech stands to make at most 10% of any 
profits. Says Analyst Marilyn Hill of Ar- 
thur D. Little in Cambridge, Mass.: “Roy- 
alties and fees are not going to make 
these companies a big success. Genentech 
still has to show that it can develop its 
marketing clout with its own products.” 
Investors apparently agree. Although 
Genentech’s stock ran up from $33 a 
share to $46 in the weeks preceding the 
announcement, it is well below the fan- 
tastic $89 it briefly hit when shares were 
first issued in October 1980. Last week 
Genentech reported a loss of $1.2 million 
during the third quarter, on sales of just 
$7.2 million. 

Genetic engineering is still undergo- 
ing the shake-out that afflicts any young 
industry, especially one that has attracted 
some 300 new entrants in the past two 
years. Bethesda Research Laboratories of 
Maryland had to narrow its focus last year 
after trying too many research efforts at 
once. To conserve $130 million in capital, 
Cetus Corp. of Berkeley, Calif., one of the 
industry's largest firms, shut down five of 
13 major projects this past summer and 
ended probes into several other costly ar- 
eas. A number of companies have failed 
only a year or two after their start-up. 
Southern Biotech of Tampa filed for 
bankruptcy in June, after issuing $5.5 mil- 
lion in stock, because of “an unsuccessful 
research project.” 

Questions also remain about the mir- 
acle drug interferon. Genentech and Bio- 
gen of Switzerland have each developed a 
multipurpose form of the drug that is now 
being tested on humans and could be on 





the market by late 1984. So far, interferon | 


is showing good results against a variety 
of noncancerous tumors but less promise 
against cancer. Says Biogen Chairman 
Dr. Walter Gilbert, a Nobel prizewinner: 
“The industry has proved it can make 
these drugs in commercial amounts. 
Whether they are useful against diseases 
like cancer and herpes, or even the com- 
mon cold, depends on these medical 
tests.” 


till, gene splicing shows promise of 

living up to most of the extravagant 
claims made by its supporters, who expect 
it to reap sales of $25 billion by the year 
2000. One of the most encouraging signs is 
the quick action by the FDA, which li- 
censed Humulin after just five months of 
testing, one of the quickest approvals in 
the agency’s history. Genentech President 
Robert Swanson said last week that his 
company expects to market a number of 
other new products in the next few years, 
including an agent that dissolves blood 


| clots and could be useful in treating heart 


patients, and a human growth hormone 
that has successfully been tested for more 
than a year and could be available within 
twelve months to treat children afflicted 
with dwarfism 
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TL a pepe: 


WAKE UP NEAR 
WHERE YOU NEED TO BE. 








The rooms? Well. every one is 
large. comfortable and spot- 
lessly clean. Complete with 
color TV and AM/FM radio 
and 24-hour front desk 
and message service. 
You'll have the con- 
venience of same 
day laundry service, 
meeting room 
facilities. and a restaurant 
just a few steps away. All 
this for about 20% less 
than most other fine 


motor inns. 










hen you 
WV ewe on busi- alg 
ness, it’s sure 


convenient to stay near 
where youhave tobe ,* 
the next morning. 
That's one of the 
reasons La Quinta 
(La KEEN ta) Motor 
Inns are so popular. 
















AIRPORT an 
LINCOLN 
= MALL 
Our inns are located near entrance 
airports and major busi- 


ness complexes. You'll be 
able to sleep a little later in 
the morning and relax a 
little earlier in the after- 
noon. You'll even have time 
for a plunge in our pool on 
those warm weather days. 


Th re just some of the rea- 
ona youll wake up refreshed 


at La Quinta. 





Ic, 
Quinta 


BOTOR INNS 





WAKE UP TOLA QUINTA 


.. .Refreshed 


Nationwide Toll Free Reservations 840-531-5900 
In San Antonio, Texas 349-4. 141 


Over 100 locations and growing. Fro 
California, in the Midwest oa Rocky i <, 


© 1982, La Quinta Motor Inns. Inc. Traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
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Saga in Epoxy 


| A widow's fight to save a dream 





Die its promise to develop an ad- 
vanced form of luxury, high-speed 
transportation, the company has suffered 
from a chronic shortage of capital. It built 
a plant near Belfast, Northern Ireland. so 
that it could coax millions of dollars out of 
the British government. Wealthy inves- 
tors, solicited by the Wall Street invest- 
ment banking firm of Oppenheimer & 
Co., provided more millions. Yet techni- 
cal problems have caused deadlines to 
slip, and the struggling firm is still about a 
year away from bringing its advanced 
product to the marketplace. 

On the surface, the similarities to 
John Z. De Lorean’s failed dream to build 
a new sports car are remarkable. Yet the 
Prospects for a new corporate turboprop 
airplane, called the Lear Fan, remain al- 
luring. The cigar-shaped twin-engine air- 
craft is driven by a single 90-in. propeller 
affixed to its tail and is made out of car- 
bon fiber epoxy, the light high-strength 
material similar to that used in tennis rac- 
quets and golf-club shafts. The low weight 
of the eight-seat plane is said to enable it 
to fly five times as far on a gallon of avia- 
tion fuel as a corporate jet of similar size, 
but it cruises at only 400 m.p.h., about 150 
m.p.h. slower. So promising is the design 
of the Lear Fan that prospective buyers 
have already put up several million dol- 
lars to reserve orders for 275 of the $1.85 
million airplane. A series of financial and 
technical problems, however, have slowed 
its development, and there are doubts 
| whether it will ever prove to be a commer- 
cial success. 

The Lear Fan is the inspiration of 
William Lear, a U.S. designer of the Lear- 
jet. But Lear did not live to see his epoxy 
turboprop get much beyond the planning 
stage. When he was dying of leukemia in 
1978, Lear told his wife Moya: “Finish it, 
Mommy. You've got to finish it,” 

Moya Lear did as she was told. Al- 
though she had no previous business ex- 
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BF iby: 
| New Chairman Bob Burch, a Denver oilman 


“There were people that needed to leave.” 
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The distinctive carbon fiber plane with its rear-mounted propeller on the runway near Reno 


perience, she took over as chairman of her 
late husband’s company, LearAvia. Moya 
Lear then proceeded to pour the assets of | 
his estate into the project, despite a law- 
suit by two of her daughters. By 1980, the 
Lear Fan had consumed $14 million and 
still was not off the ground. To keep the 
project alive, she induced the British gov- 
ernment to invest $45 million in exchange 
for establishing a plant in depressed Bel- | 
fast to provide jobs there. Oppenheimer & 
Co. contributed an additional $30 million 
through limited partnerships. 

Unlike the case of the De Lorean 
project, British government officials kept 
a close watch on the Northern Ireland op- 
eration, establishing a series of deadlines 
to allow it to pull out of the project if 
schedules were not met. On Jan. 1, 1981, 
the Lear Fan made its first test flight, just 
one day behind schedule, staying aloft for 
30 min. and reaching an altitude in excess 
of 6,000 ft. 


Dov: the encouraging signs, further 
progress has come slowly. While the 
original plan called for the construction of 
29 planes by the end of 1982, only two 
have been built, both prototypes. Devel- 
opment has been delayed by the need for 
frequent consultations with British offi- 
cials, as well as the transfer of operations 
to Belfast that could more easily have | cial misfit. 
been performed in Reno, Nev. Moya 





Send 


Lear, now in her late 60s, has, in the eyes | Doll/Denver 


of some observers, been an obstacle. Says 
one man who has had dealings with her: 
“She is not a businesswoman and has a 
penchant for getting in the middle of 
things and being confused.” 

The British government provided ad- 
ditional infusions of cash, but funds began 
to run dangerously low again this year. 
The company’s employees were given an 
extended summer vacation, and Lear- 
Avia officials intensified their search for 
new financing. They found it in Bob 
Burch, a wealthy Denver oilman and 
head of Burch Oil Co.. who had ordered 
30 planes and had arranged for a fran- 
chise to sell the Lear Fan. Burch got to- 
gether a group of investors that included 
several Saudi Arabians. Along with the 
British government, they put up $90 mil- 
lion, enough presumably to get the Lear 
Fan to market. In return, Burch’s group 
received 85% of a new company called 
Fan Holdings Inc., which was set up to 


take over development of the airplane. 
Burch, who admits that “the only thing I 
know about airplanes is how to buy an 
airline ticket,” was installed as head of the 
new company in September. 

With the Lear family’s holdings re- | 
duced to less than 5% of the new compa- 
ny, Moya and her team are being forced 
out. Last month Burch fired both the pres- 
ident and marketing manager of Lear- 
Avia, two of Bill Lear's longtime friends. 
Moya Lear, who has no executive respon- 
sibility for the project, is reportedly being 
stripped of her perquisites. Says Burch: 
“There were people there that needed to 
leave the company. Is that putting it kind- 
ly enough? After all, the company did go 
broke. It was practically in receivership 
when we picked it up.” 

Burch expects the Lear Fan to be cer- 
tified by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration in the summer of 1983 and go into 
production immediately after that. Be- 
cause of its radical design, however, there 
are serious doubts whether it will be a suc- 
cess. Unlike most other corporate air- 
planes, it does not have a back-up means 
of propulsion if its single propeller fails. 
Its fiber construction could be copied by 
competitors because it is not protected by 
patents. The Lear Fan might turn out to 
be a technological marvel but a commer- 
— By Alexander L. Taylor il. © 
Reported by Edmund Curran/Belfast and Marice 





The late William Lear’s widow Moya 
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“You ‘ve got to finish it,” he told her. 
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Para | 
WAKE UP 
TO LAQUINTA 
IN 25 STATES. 





ALABAMA: Mobile, Montgomery, 
Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA: Flagstaff, Phoenix (2]*. 
Tucson 

ARKANSAS: Little Rock (3)* 

CALIFORNIA: Costa Mesa, San 
Bernardino* 

COLORADO: Denver (4) 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville (2}* 
Orlando (2). Tallahassee, Tampa 

GEORGIA: Atlanta [2]*, 
Columbus, Savannah 

ILLINOIS: Champaign. 
Chicago-Schaumburg. Moline 

INDIANA: Indianapolis (2). 
Merrillville 

KANSAS: Kansas City-Lenexa, 
Wichita 

KENTUCKY: Lexington. Louisville 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans (2). 
Shreveport-Bossier City 

MICHIGAN: Kalamazoo 

MISSISSIPPI: Jackson 

MISSOURI: St. Louis 

NEBRASKA: Omaha 

NEVADA: Las Vegas, Reno 

NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque (2) 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton (2) 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston, 
Columbia, Greenville 

TENNESSEE: Memphis, 

Nashville (2) 

TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo*. 

Austin (4)*, Beaumont. 
Brazosport/Clute, Brownsville. 
College Station, Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi-Royale. Dallas 
(11). Denton, Eagle Pass*. 
El Paso (2). Fort Worth (2). 
Galveston, Harlingen. Houston 
(8), Killeen. Laredo, Longview* 
Lubbock. McAllen. Midland*, 
Odessa, San Angelo, San Antonio 
(9) . Texarkana, Texas City, 
Waco, Wichita Falls 

UTAH: Salt Lake City-Midvale 

WYOMING: Casper, Cheyenne 


*One motor inn under construction 





Call toll-free 800-531-5900 
In San Antonio, Texas 349-414] 
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Wrenching Blow 


A Chrysler strike in Canada 





cC hrysler Corp. workers tossed a wrench 
into the firm’s plans last week, when 
nearly 9.000 members of the United Auto 
Workers walked off their jobs in Canada. 
Like their U.S. counterparts, the Canadi- 
an workers have gone without raises for 
two years and make less than employees 
at General Motors or Ford. But unlike 
Chrysler's American labor force, which 

voted to stay on the job just two weeks ago, 
| the Canadians ran out of patience. Says a 
U.S. employee: “I think they had a little 
more guts than we did.” 

The strike is a culmination of anger 
and frustration that began building in 
1980, when the U.A.W. agreed to conces- 
| sions that have put Chrysler workers be- 
hind the rest of the industry. The Canadi- 
ans particularly resented the settlement, 
which the U.S. Government demanded as 
the price of loan guarantees to the compa- 
ny. The workers now average about 
$20,000 (Canadian) in annual earnings 
and want nearly $3 more an hour than 
their base wage rate of $9.07 to catch up to 
their counterparts at Ford and GM. Said 
one embittered striker: “We're losing our 
homes, and we're losing our sanity, and 
all we want is our money.” 

The walkout, which could cost C hrys- 
ler $15 million a week, is clearly a finan- 
cial threat to the company. The automak- 
er immediately laid off 2,500 U.S. workers 
who produce parts used in Canada and 
said that another 3,500 could be let go if a 
settlement is not reached within several 
weeks. The Canadian shutdown also cuts 
output of the highly profitable Dodge 
vans and New Yorker models, all of 
which are assembled in Windsor. 

Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca tried 
using both carrots and sticks last week to 
avoid the walkout. He first sent Canadian 
workers a strongly worded warning: “We 
will take a strike if we must, even though 
we are aware that it could put us out of 
business.” Some employees responded by 
burning the letter. Iacocca then flew to 
Toronto to make a personal but unavail- 
ing eleventh-hour appeal. 

Chrysler, which insists that it cannot 
afford higher wages, wants its Canadian 
employees to return to work and then re- 
sume negotiations in January, as U.S, em- 
ployees have agreed to do. A lengthy 
strike “will be extremely damaging to the 
company and potentially ruinous,” says 
Vice President Thomas Miner. 

Analysts say that a short walkout will 
probably cause only limited harm but a 
prolonged one may be devastating. Ob- 
serves David Healy of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert: “I don’t think the strike threat- 
ens Chrysler's survival. It is beginning as 
a nuisance, but it could be severely disrup- 
tive if it continues.” The financially frag- 
ile company can survive a skid, in other 
words, if not a total spin out. 
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Authors Waterman and Peters in California 


How to Be Great 


Lessons in good management 





Oo ne message of Jn Search of Excellence 
is K.LSS., for Keep It Simple, Stupid. 
The best-managed American companies 
do just that, in their meetings, paperwork, 
memos and lines of communication, say 
Co-Authors Thomas J. Peters and Robert 
H. Waterman Jr. in their book to be pub- 
lished this month by Harper & Row (360 
pages; $19.95). Among those companies: 
United Technologies and Procter & Gam- 
ble, both of which have banned memos 
longer than a page. 

Peters, an alumnus of the New York 
management consulting firm of McKin- 
sey & Co. who runs his own consulting 
firm in California, and Waterman, now a 
director of McKinsey, have themselves 
done an excellent job of putting forth 
what the book’s subtitle calls “Lessons 
from America’s Best-Run Companies.” 
The authors draw their teachings from 42 
model U.S. companies that their research 
team began studying in July 1979. 

The list includes Johnson & Johnson 
as well as Procter & Gamble in consumer 
goods; Digital Equipment, Hewlett-Pack- 
ard, IBM and Emerson Electric in high 
technology; Delta Air Lines and McDon- 
ald’s in services; and Caterpillar, Dana 
and 3M in a catchall category called 
“general industrial.” Those companies 
were singled out not only because of their 
solid financial performance over the long 
haul (20 years or more) but also because of 
other qualities, especially the ability to in- 
novate. The excellent companies, say the 
authors, “fawn” on their customers and 
learn from them. The best managers val- 
ue action above all else, a spirit of “do it, 
fix it, try it.” They insist on top quality in 
their products. They solicit their employ- 
ees’ ideas and “treat them like adults,” al- 
lowing talented people “long tethers” for 








experimenting. To uncover these charac- 
teristics, the authors spent considerable 
time at each company. Said Waterman: 
“We didn’t talk just to top management. 
We talked with ex-employees and people 
down the line.” 

How did the best companies get that 
way? In almost every case, say the au- 
thors, “a strong leader (or two) seemed to 
have had a lot to do with making the com- 
pany excellent in the first place.” The 
great leaders leave a legacy that their suc- 
cessors must protect. Peters and Water- 
man conclude that “the real role of the 
chief executive is tomanage the values of 
the organization.” The authors draw 
heavily upon Social Scientist Ernest 
Becker, who pointed out (in the 1970s) the 
essential “dualism” of people: to want 
both to be part of a team and be recog- 
nized individually. The best companies 
find ways to satisfy these needs. 

IBM is one company cited by the au- 
thors for a long record of motivating peo- 
ple and rewarding them in effective, some- 
times spectacular ways. There was the 
time, for example, when the manager of a 
100-person IBM sales unit rented a stadi- 
um in the Meadowlands Sports Complex 
in New Jersey for an evening. Before 
spouses, children and some top executives, 
all members of the sales staff ran through 
the players’ tunnel to the field while their 
names were flashed on an electronic score- 
board to the cheers of the crowd. a 


Suite Deals 
The Agee-Eklund connection 


Eo Corp. was locked in a bitter and 
ultimately losing takeover battle in 
September as company directors huddled 
to plot strategy. Among their hurried de- 
cisions: a so-called golden parachute for 
Chairman William Agee and 15 other 
Bendix officers. The chute, which was de- 
signed to protect the executives following 
a buyout by another company, guarantees 
Agee an $805,000 annual salary for five 
years even if he is fired. That lucrative ar- 
rangement was presumably authorized by 
the board’s compensation committee and 
approved by the directors, as is typical in 
such cases. But at Bendix there was a 
twist. Equitable Life Chairman Coy Ek- 
lund, a Bendix director and member of its 
compensation committee, is partly be- 
holden to Agee for his own $594,794 in 
1981 salary and bonuses. Reason: Agee is 
an Equitable director and sits on its com- 
pensation committee. 

Top executives often serve on the 
boards of one another's firms, but the 
Agee-Eklund compensation-committee 
connection raises some thorny questions. 
Are such overlaps in the best interest of 
the shareholders, for example, or are they 
tempting invitations to conflicts of inter- 
est? Last week neither Agee nor Eklund 
was willing to provide any opinions on the 
subject. a 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the price 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that’s absolutely perfect. 
Tanqueray Gin, a singular experience. 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y NY 1982 
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Dawn on the Verrazano Narrows Bridge, starting line of the New York City Marathon. 





Xerox has dedicated itself to building a 
new generation of copiers that will run. 
And run. And keep running when others 
have fallen by the wayside. 

__ The Xerox 1075 copier is the first result 
of that commitment. 

Endurance and stamina have been built 
into this copier from the word ‘go. 

Every component in the new Xerox 
1075 has had to pass an unprecedented battery 
of torture tests. And come out running. 

But it’s this copier’s revolutionary elec- 
tronic technology ee really leaves traditional 
copiers back at the starting fine. 

For instance, when you turn the 1075 
on, it does a series of electronic warm-up 
exercises. It automatically races through over 
100 critical check-points to make sure it’s 
ready to run. 

And once the 1075 is off and running at 
its 70 copies per minute clip, it continues to 
monitor itself. 

It automatically adjusts itself while it’s 
running so every copy looks as good as the 
original. 

But as advanced as it is, this machine is 
incredibly easy to use. It has a display screen 
and verbal read-out that can walk an 
untrained user through small problems step 
by simple step. 

And it comes with a choice of modular 
document handlers and finishing units. You 
‘design’ your own 1075. And then redesign it 
if your needs change down the road. 

But if you’re more interested in the bot- 
tom line than the finish line, the 1075 has one 
additional feature designed especially for you. 

A one-year rental guarantee. 

If any time during the first year you 
aren’t completely satisfied with your Xerox 
1075, give us 30 days notice. We'll cancel 
your rental contract. No cancellation fee. No 
removal charge. No future payments. 

So if you want the long-running cop- 
ier, you'll just have to come to the longest- 
running copier company. 


XEROX 


Currently available only in Chicago metropolitan area 
XEROX® and 175 are t ks of XEROX CORPORATION 








A chocolatier’ tribute 
to almond lovers everywhere. 
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Whole toasted almonds 
crowded into thick milk chocolate. 
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| Computers 





Peering into the Poverty Gap 





Will the rich get smarter while the poor play video games? 


Ss tudents in dirt-poor Hancock County, 
Ga., have always had to make do with 
less. They have no art teachers, no speech 
therapists and no full-time physical edu- 
cation program in the elementary schools. 
One thing they do have is computers. A 
pair of Apple IT Plus micros was delivered 
to the high school two years ago, gifts of 
the Southeastern Consortium for Minor- 
ities in Engineering, a group of 22 colleges 
and universities that helps predominantly 
black high schools. This fall, impressed 
with what the new machines were doing 
for their students, county officials sprang 
for six more. “If we hadn't gotten the first 
two for free,” says Superintendent M.E. 
Lewis, “we wouldn't have any at all.” 

Hancock County, deep in the cotton 
belt, is a lucky exception to a disturbing 
modernization of an old saw: the rich are 
getting a richer dose of the new technol- 
ogy, while the poor get left further behind. 
Computers are starting to appear in 
schools in large numbers. The total, 
which more than doubled in the past year, 
is approaching 130,000, or an average of 
1.6 classroom computers for each of the 
nation’s 82,000 public schools. But the 
number of machines available to each 
school varies widely. A survey by Market 
Data Retrieval Inc. found that 80% of the 
country’s 2,000 largest and richest public 
high schools now have at least one micro, 
while 60% of the 2,000 poorest schools 
have none. Says Market Data President 
Herbert Lobsenz: “If computers are the 
wave of the future, a lot of America is be- 
ing washed out.” 

In Menominee (pop. 10,000), a manu- 
facturing town on Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula, 2,400 high school students must 
share just three Apple computers. Down- 
state in Ovid, teachers at the town’s ele- 
mentary school had to hook their only 
computer to a television set because they 
could not afford the standard video moni- 
tor. “We have a sense of panic,” says Prin- 
cipal Tom Van Deventer. “A year ago, a 
computer was a luxury. Now it is a neces- 
sity.” But there are competing necessities. 
In New Orleans, where fewer than 7% of 
the schools have computer classes, one 
school district administrator contends, 
“Kids here need a lot of other things. 
They need counselors, basic textbooks, a 
bathroom that works.” 

Even when poor rural and inner-city 
schools elect to spend their limited funds 
on computers, the teachers are often inad- 
equately prepared. Pressured to improve 
basic skills quickly, they take the most di- 
rect route, using computers as electronic 
flash cards for simple drill and practice. 
By contrast, specially trained teachers at 
more sophisticated schools are introduc- 





ing ever younger children to the art of 
programming. In Georgia’s affluent De 
Kalb County, 445 teachers a year take 
four-hour instruction sessions one night a 
week. Says Frank Barber, the training co- 
ordinator: “We believe the nicest thing 
that can happen to a child is to have a 
teacher who really understands what 
computers can do.” 

Not surprisingly, rich private schools 
such as Dalton in New York City, Lamp- 
lighter in Dallas and the Harvard School 
near Beverly Hills have enough machines 
to give every student access. And in areas 
where parents know and care about com- 
puters, like California’s Silicon Valley or 
Boston’s ring of electronics-oriented sub- 


urbs, public schools are using computers 
in most of the regular curriculum. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which has been wired up 
for more than a decade, has 200 micros in 
its 26 elementary schools, 50 in its five in- 
termediate schools, and 52 in the three se- 
nior high schools. Further, as more and 
more couples acquire low-priced home 
computers, often with the express purpose 
of giving Johnny a head start, they begin 
lobbying school boards to get the funds for 
classroom machines. 


E ven among educators who worry 
about too much tilt to technology, 
there is growing agreement that a com- 
puter is a powerful motivator of a school- 
age child. Students with access to a micro 
spend more time studying and solving 
problems. Those who write at their key- 
boards compose more freely and revise 
their work more thoroughly. “It’s not just 
a matter of number crunching,” argues 
Arden Bement, a vice president of TRW. 
“It’s a new way of thinking. The kids who 











seventh grade are not going to develop the 
same proficiency.” Says Andrew Molnar, 
computer education specialist at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation: “Power is not 
distributed evenly now, and computers 
will broaden that gap.” 

Other observers disagree, seeing in- 
stead a potential educational leveling de- 
vice. “In the long run, all God’s children 
will have computers,” says Computer 
Consultant Charles Lecht. “Students who 
used to fail because they could not master 
geometry the first time around will be 
able to turn to the computer for relief. The 
machines will emerge as great equaliz- 
ers.” But the majority in the field worry 
about the near-term specter of the rich 
taking control of the technology while the 
poor play video games. 

In an era of tight money and taxpayer 
rebellions, government is not likely to re- 
dress the disparity. In fact, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is urging a one-third cut in the 





funding for the federal program under 
which most of the few computers in inner- 
city schools were purchased. Another 
much ballyhooed prospect for help is also 
in trouble. Steven Jobs, the 27-year-old 
chairman of Apple Computer, had pro- 
posed donating a free computer to every 
school in the country, provided Congress 
grant manufacturers the same tax break 
that would be available if they gave the 
equipment to a university. The companies 
that took advantage of the law would then 
have been able to doa public service, while 
also building future markets. 

But Jobs is now backing off, unhappy 
with various limitations in the version of the 
tax break that has passed the House and is 
awaiting Senate action. If he were to get the 
bill he wants, the delivery of thousands of 
free machines would help to even out the in- 
equities. “Computers will be taught in most 
schools eventually,” says Jobs. “But that’s 
five to ten years from now. The question is, 
why wait?” 
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Low-key speculation: ABC’s Koppel, left, Brinkley and Reynolds on the set in Washington 


Press 


Fighting the Last War 


For pundits and anchormen, an ight of surprises 


“Beware the analyst who draws the 
moral before the tale is told.” 
CBS Commentator Bill Moyers on 
election night, 1982 


he script might have been called “Sey- 

en Anchormen in Search of an Au- 
thor.” The network news veterans who 
conveyed the results of 494 mid-term 
races last week were sure that the nation 
had spoken in unison, sending a clear, 
concise message to the White House. But 
the newscasters clashed bafflingly all 
night about what the message was. From 
the three networks came an erratic and 
sometimes puzzling performance, more 
melodramatic than in past elections and 
less informative, though the networks 
now command much greater resources 

To an unusually animated Dan Rath- 
er of CBS, it was “gut-check time” and 
“the sweet hour of prayer” for the Repub- 
licans. Even before the network formally 
estimated, at 9:06 p.m. E.S.T., that Demo- 
crats could gain 34 House seats (the actual 
total was 26), Rather summed up, “The 
message to the President might well be, 
‘Reverse course.’ ” 

To John Chancellor of NBc. however, 
the patterns were “very similar to 1980 
there is no rebellion that we can find.” 
Added his colleague Tom Brokaw: “The 
country is not moving to the left sharply 
or to the right sharply.” Concurred Roger 
Mudd: “If I were Ronald Reagan reading 
these returns, I would probably stay the 
course.” As the evening wore on, NBC’s 
tone altered somewhat, but it never ap- 
proached CBS’s relish for Republican ruin 

Over at ABC, meanwhile, Ted Koppel 
divined that President Reagan’s econom- 
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ic policies were clearly the issue, and that 
if Democrats gained even 15 seats in the 
House, “Reaganomics is going to be in 
trouble.” Frank Reynolds said repeatedly 
that “Democrats need only five victories 
to control the Senate,” sounding as though 
he really anticipated that result. David 
Brinkley, playing the nightlong role of 
pinprick to his teammates’ balloons, mut- 


| tered his doubts that mild changes of 


complexion in Congress would much af- 
fect what measures were enacted 

To compound the confusion, the net- 
works varied widely on when they were 
ready to predict a particular outcome 
Indeed, NBC lurched into proclaiming 
the re-election of Republican Governor 
James Thompson of Illinois barely an 
hour after the polls closed; ABC and CBS 
prudently held off all night, and the race 
was not settled for Thompson until week’s 
end. In at least one contest, all three net- 
works were wrong: they labeled Repre- 
sentative John Hiler, an Indiana Republi- 
can, the loser of a seat he ended up 
keeping by 51% to 49% 


Mi: perplexing of all, the networks 
reached their divergent conclusions 
from parallel evidence: raw-vote totals, 
samples of key precincts and “exit polls” 
of people who had just voted. All three 
networks, moreover, found that voters 
were about evenly split on the President's 
overall merits, on the efficacy of his eco- 
nomic programs and on the relative im- 
portance of unemployment vs. inflation 
and Government spending. Where the 
networks parted company, and went 
awry, was in judging the meaning of | 
those polls, or perhaps in believing that 


could pick up 30 to 40 [House] seats.” 





Seeing no mandates for change: NBC’s Woodruff, 


any consistent meaning was to be found 

NBC, for example, ably challenged the 
notion that the vote was a referendum on 
Reaganomics. But its election coverage 
began, while polls were still open across 
much of the country, with a too cozy re- 
port from the White House on the positive | 
signs that Republicans perceived. cps | 
erred the other way. The hyperkinetic 
Rather, who had stoked up on spaghetti 
for energy, seemed infatuated with homey 
metaphors (“as long as a well rope”) and 
culesy topical imagery (“E.T., phone 
home: [New Mexico Senator and Former 
Astronaut] Jack Schmitt needs help”) 
Above all, he appeared hell-bent on spot- 
ting a Democratic trend. For Republi- 
cans, he said, “it certainly doesn’t look 
good. No way to make it look good.” 
White House Correspondent Lesley Stahl 
shared his view. Soon after 7 p.m. E.S.T., 
she announced flatly, “It is a Democratic 
year.” After Reporter Bruce Morton mis- 
called Hiler’s defeat, he suggested that 
Democrats could win “40 or 50 seats” in 
the House 

White House aides were understand- 
ably furious. Said one ranking insider: “It 
was the most blatantly partisan election- 
night coverage that I have ever seen.” 
Presidential Spokesman David Gergen 
telephoned Stahl during the broadcast to 
complain. She relayed the protest to 
Rather, but it apparently had no effect on 
him or his colleagues. Next day, on the 
CBS Evening News, Moyers opined that the 
elections had “crippled the Republican 
Party.” 

The networks brought to election 
night a nest of presumptions that had 
been established by influential print pun- 
dits. Syndicated Columnists Jack Ger- 
mond and Jules Witcover hammered 
away about the burden imposed on all Re- 
publican candidates by Reaganomics. Jo- | 
seph Kraft predicted that “the Democrats 
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Tom Wicker of the New York Times fore- 


cast that concern over Administration de- 
signs on Social Security would drive many 
Republican-leaning elderly voters into 
the Democratic camp. And David Broder 
of the Washington Post performed an un- 
characteristic double swerve: after rumi- 
nating two weeks before the election 
about “a landslide that may never land,” 
he trumpeted six days before the voting 
that Democrats were “in striking range of 
control of the Senate.” He then backed off 
four days later and guessed, correctly, that 
a standoff was the probable Senate result. 
As a group the commentators were like 
generals fighting the previous war. Hav- 
ing been surprised by the conservative 
landslide in 1980, the sages were primed 
to find the electorate speaking decisive- 
ly once again. They turned ripples into 
tidal waves 


Mc’ of the national pundits relied on 
regional newspaper and TV-station 
polls, which made some notable goofs 
Surveys by the New York Daily News, 
Long Island’s Newsday and a subsid- 
iary of the Gannett News Service all 
gave Democratic Gubernatorial Nominee 
Mario Cuomo a final-week lead ranging 
from 9% to 13%; he won by 3%. The IIli- 


nois Governor's race brought on the worst | 


polling failures: the Chicago Tribune 
found Republican Thompson ahead, 53% 
to 34%, and the Chicago Sun-Times had 
the race barely closer, 55% to 40% 

The most tangled polling errors came 
in California, where almost no one fore- 
cast Republican George Deukmejian’s 
50,000-vote victory over Tom Bradley. In- 
deed, the Los Angeles Times ran a front- 
page story on election morning about the 
lineup of local politicians vying to succeed 
Bradley as the city’s mayor. The San 
Francisco Chronicle's first election extra 
bannered: BRADLEY WIN PROJECTED 
While ABC was predicting Deukmejian’s 
victory, its affiliate stations in Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco were using exit 
polls of their own to call the race for Brad- 


ley instead. In the Senate contest, several time 
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Energized by spaghetti and hype: CBS's Rather, right, with Morton Dean and Bob Schieffer 


affiliates used local exit polls to forecast a 
victory for Democrat Jerry Brown, who 
actually lost to Republican Pete Wilson, 
51% to 45% 

At least one TV executive decided 
that the sound and fury did indeed signify 
nothing. Al Flanagan, station manager of 
NBC’s Atlanta affiliate, WXIA, cut away 
from the network coverage to air a 1972 
movie, The Life and Times of Judge Roy 
Bean. Said Flanagan: “The election was 
being force-fed to viewers.” 

Whatever the merits of the coverage, 
the victories that really interested NBC. 
ABC and CBS were not reported on Tues- 
day night but on Thursday, in the Nielsen 
ratings. They were a surprise: ABC, 
which pioneered the use of electronic 
whiz-bangery but which seemed low 
key, almost uninterested on Tuesday 
night, won with an average 11.8% of all 
U.S. television households. CBs. despite 
Rather's supercharged manner and a daz- 
zling array of computer-generated graph- 
ics, was second, with 11.5%. NBC, with a 
presentation about halfway between CRS’s 
dazzle and ABC’s drowse (and with a sta- 
dium-type scoreboard that was madden- 
ingly difficult to read) ran its now custom- 
ary distant third, with 9.3% 

Perhaps the lesson of these figures is 


that viewers prefer straight information | 


and quiet talk to electronic bells and whis- 
ules. Certainly the perfervid claims of 
drama and import, when events were in- 
conclusive, turned some viewers off. Tele- 
vision is incomparably compelling in cov- 
ering real action, yet embarrassingly 
unconvincing when it tries to manufac- 
ture excitement. But there were some 
Statistics that defied optimistic interpreta- 
tions: the three networks together attract- 
ed less than a third of U.S. households on 
average, even among those who were 
home watching TV, nearly half turned to 
entertainment instead. Despite all their 
hubbub and hype, all their reaching for 
meaning, the networks have not yet 
found a way to make elections interesting 
to all of the people, even some of the 
— By William A. Henry ili 
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Exit Frowning 


| Bisens officials were still sharpening 
pencils to tally results on election 
night when the networks started call- 
ing winners. ABC’s analysts won the 
rush to judgment: they were first with 
projections in 33 races for Senator or 
Governor, vs. 17 for NBC and 16 for CBS. 
A crucial tool for the networks was the 
“exit poll” of randomly chosen voters 
at some ten to 75 precincts per state, for 
a total of up to 36,000 people per net- 
work. The technique was pioneered by 
CBS Pollster Warren Mitofsky in 1967: 
since the 1980 primaries it has been a 
favorite statistical gizmo of all three 
networks. Voters are handed anony- 
mous questionnaires asking their age, 
Sex, race and political attitudes, as well 
as which candidates they chose. Exit 
polling can be intrusive: officials in the 
state of Washington alleged that CBs 
aides in Black Lake (pop. 15) and NBC 
operatives in Bellingham (pop. 45,800) 
had come right into polling places to so- 
licit opinions. 

Exit polling has statistical pitfalls 
as well. Admits a network official: 
“You are counting how people said 
they voted, not how they actually did. 
Moreover, the older a person gets, the 
more likely he or she is to vote, but the 
less likely to participate in an exit 
poll.” Adds another network vote 
counter: “You cannot mathematically 
calculate the sampling error in an exit 
poll.” Once results are in, in order to 
use them a pollster must guess the 
eventual percentages of turnout by age, 
race, ideology and so on. Warns L.A. 
Lewis, whose exit poll for the Los An- 
geles Times was 10 points off on both 
of California’s major races: “Exit polls 
are tools to analyze. It is foolhardy to 
base projections on them.” 


























Warhol robot gets head-to-foot review from Creator Villa 


A regrettable maxim of the 
"80s is that frivolity has be- 
come the mother of invention 


The latest evidence: Andy War- | 


hol, 51, the lifeless doyen of Pop 
art, is being immortalized as a 
lifelike robot. The copy is the 
work of Alvaro Villa, 42, a 
onetime Disney animator, who 
claims that the computerized 
dummy will be barely dis- 
tinguishable from the real 
thing. Villa will bless A2W2 
with preprogrammed speech 
and 54 separate body move- 
ments. Upon completion, the 
$400,000 robot will hit the road 
as the star of a $1.25 million 
multimedia road show called 
Andy Warhol's Overexposed: A 
No-Man Show, coproduced by 
Warhol himself. The man who 
epitomizes the idea of being 
famous for nothing other than 
being famous is for 
moved. “I have always wanted 
to be a robot,” says Warhol. “I 
can finally accept talk show in- 
vilations. The robot can go on 
for me.” At last, the perfect 
match for Merv Griffin 
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In the frenetic days of live 
rV in the mid-'50s, Sid Caesar 
was the king of comedy, a 
round-faced, neovaudevillian 
who was earning a million dol- 
lars a year by the time he was 
30. For the quarter-century 
since, little has been heard 
from the no longer reigning 
Caesar. But three recent events 
have set off a minirevival. One 


Caesar monitoring the past 
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Is a retrospective of the best 
from Your Show of Shows and 
its successor, Caesar's Hour. 
which opens this week at the 
Museum of Broadcasting in 
Manhattan. Another is the re- 
lease last month of My Favor- 
ite Year, a film based on Cae- 
sar and his court of writers, 
including Mel Brooks and Carl 


Reiner. There is also his 
autobiography, Where Have | 
1 Been? (Crown; $12.95). In 


the book, Caesar, 60, portrays 
himself as a guilt-ridden obses- 
sive who even at the peak of his 
success was on an alcoholic 
Slide fueled by two fifths of 
Scotch a day. Says Caesar now 
“Two generations don’t even 
know me or what I've done 


In film after film, Jacque- 
line Bisset, 38, has added a 
touch of the unpredictable to 
the most expectable of activi- 
ties between the sexes. She had 
a steamy dalliance in a sauna 
in Together? and one in an air- 
plane lavatory in Rich and 
Famous. The writers of Class 
to be released next year, have 
provided her with yet another 
kinky roost: an elevator. Play- 
ing a philandering wife who 
prowls Chicago's singles bars, 
Bisset takes up with a virginal 
prep-school student, then 
whisks him off for a tryst. This 
is where the elevator comes in 
Not the most transporting of 
conveyances, but it beats an 
escalator 


Beyond the footlights of 
the concert stage he cavorted 
like the devil, but oh how Ni- 
cold Paganini could play. Con- 
sidered the greatest violinist 
who ever lived, he was elec- 
trifying as he hunched his 
skeletal frame and hawklike 
features over his magnifi- 
cent violin, crafled by Giu- 
seppe Guarneri in 1742. “Per- 
petually conserved” in Italy 
by the city of Genoa, accord- 
ing to Paganini’s will, the 
prized Guarneri, insured for 
$800,000, crossed the Atlantic 
last week, and in the skilled 
hands of Neapolitan Virtuoso 
Salvatore Accardo, 40, made 
its U.S. debut at New York 
City’s Carnegie Hall. “I have 
played it several times,” says 
Accardo, “and every time I 
do, it is like coming home 

—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Bisset returns to form in Class 





Accardo with Paganini’s legacy 
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On the Record 


Truman Capote, 58, on the gos- 
sip column he will write for the 
revived Vanity Fair: “It’s to be 
more like a series of obituaries 
After all, it will concern what I 
call ‘the living dead.” 


Richard Nixon, 69, on the nature 
of international diplomacy 

You have to dissemble, you | 
have to recognize that you 
can't say what you think about 
an individual because you may 
have to use him or need him 
some time in the future 
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WHY ATARI 


The most games, the 
best games are only 


from Atari. Atari makes 
more video game cartridges 
than anyone else. 

Adventure games, arcade 
games, educational games, 
our new RealSports™ games. 

And they only work in the 
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Atari brings the 
arcade classics 


home. Only Atari has 
home versions of Space 
Invaders; Pac-Man‘* 
Missile Command ”™ 
Asteroids”™ Breakout 
Defender} and Berzerk tt 





ATARI 2600 Video Computer 
System™ 

No other system gives you 
nearly as much choice. 

Or nearly as much fun. 





The greatest arcade hits 
of all time. 

If you have an ATARI 
system, you can play 
them at home. 

If you have some other 


system, you can’t. 


7 ~ ~ ] 
pweon <@ bean Bishan 
yARS' REVENGE = <<! You don’t need two 
HAUNTED HOUSE <i people to play ball 

TE ee «=—S—séw Witt an ATARI 2600. 
CIRCUS ATARI =<! ~ _—Ailthe best ATARI games 
hs ow q be carpe ; 

BERZERK —— — can be sajayed by a single 


STAR RAIDERS 
VIDEO PINBALL 


Simple, straightforward controllers. 
With some systems’ controllers, learning 
anew game is about as much fun as 
learning to type. 

That's why Atari gives you easy-to-use 
joysticks and paddles. 

Because it’s the games you're out to 
master, not the controllers. 
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Including our new 
RealSports games. To 
play an other system's 
sports games, you need 
another person 


All for about $100 less. For the 
price of other game-playing systems, 
you can buy an ATARI 2600 and still 
have about $100 left over. 

Enough to start your ATARI video 
game library with hits like Pac-Man, 
Asteroids, and Defender 

Which, by the way, you can't play on 
other systems at any price 
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THIS CHEVROLET | 
WAGON, PART SCHOOL BUS, PAR 


No import sedan gives you the room and versatility of Chevrolet's front-wheel-drive. five- 
passenger Citation Hatchback. 

There are 95 cubic feet of space inside a Citation. More than a Honda Accord. a VW Jetta, 
a Nissan Stanza DLX or Toyota Cressida. 

Yet Citation gives you small-car mileage along 
with its mid-size room: 42 Est. Hwy. 
| 27] EPA Est. MPG." 

Chevy Citation is an agile 
car with a decidedly 
sporty feel. An 
electronically fuel- 























Let's get it together ... 
buckle up. 
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CITATION + CELEBRITY + CAUALIER « CHEVETTE - CAMARO + MALIBU - MONTE CARLO « CAPRICE « CORVETTE 









0 VERSATILE IT’S PART 
‘SNOLWINOBILE, PART SPORTY CAR. 


injected 2.5 Liter 4-cylinder engine is standard. Chevy’s legendary F41 Sport Suspension is 
available on all Citation models as is—for the first time—the high-output 2.8 Liter V6. And you 
can top our 2-Door Hatchback with the optional X-I] Sport Equipment Package. 

And, whichever way you go Citation, you get front-wheel-drive traction to help make winter 


a whole lot easier to pull through. 

Chevrolet’s versatile Citation. Any wonder it’s outsold 
all other front-wheel-drives over the past three years 
combined? 

Come drive it. If you haven't seen your 
Chevrolet dealer, you’re not ready to buy a 
new Car. 
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Citation 4-Door Hatchback: It does many things many cars can’t. 


: “Use estimated MPG for comparisons. Your ere may differ depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual highway mileage lower. Some Chevrolets 
are equipped with engines produced by other Ie. 


divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for detail 








We have been fascinated from 
the very beginning. By its beauty. 
The sheer simplicity of line. As 
a machine, the human body 
remains the supreme invention. 
While able to perform the most 
intricate, the most subtle of 
movements, it is, at the same 
time, capable of astonishing feats 
of strength. Strangely enough, 
the more that we demand of this 
machine, the more powerful, 
the more graceful it becomes. 










To unlock your body's 
potential, we proudly offer 
Soloflex. Twenty-four traditional 
iron pumping exercises, each 
correct in form and balance. 

All on a simple machine that fits 
in a corner of your home. 

For a free Soloflex brochure, 
call anytime 1-800-453-9000. 


BODY BY 
SOLOFLEX 


CALL OUR 24 HR. TOLL-FREE NUMBER 


Solofiex, Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 





OUTSTANDING 


INVESTMENT POTENTIAL 


SHEETS Fete" 





$34.95 go.e9 


Plus $2.00 per 
sheet for postage ff 
and handling. 
Limited 
quantities of 
uncut sheets 
printed, pac- 


ked, relea- 
sed & issued 


by the U.S, WALSHE 14175 26 inches 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME THE DEPT. OF THE 
TREASURY HAS SOLD UNCUT SHEETS 
SINCE 1953. THIS IS A LIMITED EDITION 


®American Express, money order, VISA or Mas- 
ter Card orders shipped immediately. Personal 
checks must clear. @ Charge cards must inclu- 
de your account number, printed name and 
expiration date. 

30 day money back guarantee. 


FLORIDA RARE COIN GALLERY 


14231 S. Dixie Hwy., Miami 
Florida @ 33176 








Milestones 











The 
White House 
Fellowships 





A unique opportunity 
for outstanding Americans 
early in their careers to 
work for a year at 
the highest levels of 
the Federal Government 


For more information: 


The President's Commission on 
White House Fellowships 
712 Jackson Place, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20503 

(202) 395-4522 
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DIVORCED. Elizabeth Taylor Hilton Wilding 
Todd Fisher Burton Burton Warner, 50, vio- 
let-eyed empress of stage, screen and al- 
tar; and John Warner, 55, Republican 
Senator from Virginia; after six years of 
marriage; she for the sixth time, he for the 
second; in Fauquier County, Va. 


DIED. Lester Roloff, 68, fiery fundamentalist 
preacher whose radio-based ministry fi- 
nanced controversy-ridden homes for re- 
bellious children; when his private plane 
crashed, also killing four others; near Nor- 
mangee, Texas. In his homes, Roloff en- 
forced hard-nosed “godlines” (no coffee, 
newspapers, aspirins or TV), sometimes 
with whipping and paddling. To charges 
of excessive harshness, Roloff replied, 
“There’s nothing wrong with handcuffing 
a girl to keep her from going to hell.” 


DIED. Jacques Tati, 75, whimsical French 
film maker, forever associated with his 
gangly, amiable and bewildered persona 
Monsieur Hulot; of a lung blood clot. A 
droll mime, Tati made films (Mr. Hulot’s 
Holiday, 1954; the Oscar-winning Mon 
Oncle, 1958; four others) that were meticu- 
lously wrought explosions of philosophical 
slapstick with little dialogue and less plot, 
suggesting that modern values are topsy- 
turvy. Said he: “What I am trying to prove 
is that at bottom everyone is amusing.” 


DIED. Waverley Root, 79, prolific Paris- 
based foreign correspondent and author 
of compendious books on haute cuisine; of 
lung disease; in Paris. Despite writing 
such weighty tomes as his two-volume 
The Secret History of the War and The 
Truth about Wagner, Root was savored 
most for gastronomic texts like The Food 
of France (1958). Root’s cardinal rule for 
eating in Paris: Follow the taxi drivers. 


DIED. Henry Tindall (“Dick”) Merrill, 88, 
master pilot and aviation daredevil who 
made the first round-trip Atlantic flight in 
1936 and who, during 41 years of flying, 
mostly for Eastern Airlines, logged nearly 
50,000 hours, a feat unlikely to be matched 
by today’s more regulated commercial pi- 
lots; of pneumonia; in Lake Elsinore, Calif. 


DIED. King Vidor, 88, bold but adaptable 
Hollywood director who made his first 
full-length movie (The Turn in the Road) in 
1919 and acted in his last one (Love and 
Money), released earlier this year; of con- 
gestive heart failure; in Paso Robles, Calif. 
Born in Galveston, Texas, Vidor favored 
epic spectacles and epochal statements in 
such movies as War and Peace (1956) and 
his 1925 antiwar triumph, The Big Parade. 
“My heroes,” said Vidor, “don’t bellyache; 
they wake up and they work for changes.” 


DIED. Edward Hallett Carr, 90, eminent his- 
torian and Cambridge don whose 14-vol- 
ume History of Soviet Russia, published 
between 1950 and 1978, chronicled the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution and the decade 
afterward; in Cambridge, England. 
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Medicine 








Bright Vision of the Future 





A cure for myopia, lasers for cataracts, bifocal contact lenses 


I: his 1973 film Sleeper, Woody Allen 
awakens from a deep-freeze snooze and 
finds himself in the 22nd century, sur- 
rounded by doctors. Peering through his 
glasses, Allen locks eyes with a doctor 
who is similarly bespectacled. Svyatoslav 
Fyodorov, an eminent Soviet eye surgeon, 
saw the film while visiting New York, and 
was disturbed by this myopic vision of the 
future: “It’s not logical, I thought. So I 
wondered how we could avoid wearing 
glasses.” That concern led Fyodorov to 
develop a radical new treatment for near- 
sightedness called radial keratotomy, 
or R/K. 

In San Francisco last week, the Soviet 
doctor, now director of the Moscow Re- 
search Institute of Eye Microsurgery, re- 
ported on his eight years of experience 
with R/K surgery. More than 19,000 doc- 
tors and technicians from 81 countries 
had gathered at a joint meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress of Ophthalmology 
and the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology (A.A.O.) to hear about Fyodor- 
ov’s controversial technique and scores of 
other important innovations in eye care. 

The presentation on R/K by the gre- 
garious Fyodorov was eagerly anticipat- 








thick Russian accent, described ~~ 
how his clinic does 20 to 25 oper- 
ations a day. Fyodorov has per- 
formed more than 3,000. In 96% 
of his patients with moderate 
myopia, Fyodorov claimed to 
have improved vision to some- 
where between 20/15 and 
20/40, obviating the need for 
glasses. In patients with more 
severe myopia, he reported an 
84% success rate. The surgeon 
declared that he had never lost an eye and 
had encountered complications in only 
three cases (two patients with excessive 
scarring and one with infection). 

In 1976, Dr. Leo Bores, a Phoenix eye 
surgeon, traveled to Moscow to learn the 
technique. Some 400 U.S. doctors, mostly 
in private practice, have since been 
trained in R/K in two-day courses here 
and abroad. American surgeons have per- 
formed the procedure more than 20,000 
times, charging between $1,000 and 
$2,000. Complications have been reported 
in only three U.S. cases. 

Nonetheless, the A.A.O. has ex- 
pressed fears about the “safety and effica- 


cy” of R/K, much to the annoyance of 








ed, especially by those U.S. doctors who 
practice his technique in the face of skep- 
ticism from their colleagues. The proce- 
dure takes only 15 minutes. First, the 
patient’s eyes are anesthetized with eye- 
drops. Next, the cornea, the clear outer- 
most portion of the eye, is marked with six 
to 16 lines radiating outward from the pu- 
pil, like spokes of a wheel. Finally, careful 
incisions are made along each line, alter- 
ing the shape of the cornea and changing 
the spot at which light is focused inside 
the eye. In nearsightedness, light is fo- 
cused in front of the retina instead of on it. 
An R/K corrects this condition by flat- 
tening the cornea so it bends light in such 
a way that images are more properly fo- 
cused on or near the retina. 

As his audience of 500 specialists lis- 
tened closely, Fyodorov, speaking in a 
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Fyodorov, who says, “They are afraid of 
new technology.” Bores attributes the re- 
sistance to a bias against new procedures 
espoused by doctors in private practice, as 
opposed to those “in the hallowed halls of 
academe.” Among the A.A.O.’s concerns 
about R/K is the fact that results can vary 
widely from surgeon to surgeon. In addi- 
tion, little is known about the long-term 
impact of R/K: patients may ultimately 
be high-risk candidates for cataracts or 
other problems. “R/K decreases the 
amount of nearsightedness in virtually ev- 
ery case,” concedes Dr. George Waring of 
Emory University, “but the decrease 
not predictable.” Waring, who chairs a 
five-year study on 500 R/K patients for 
the National Eye Institute, has found that 
the procedure is “pretty safe” if done by a 
competent surgeon. But until more infor- 





mation is available, Waring, who is near- 
sighted, will wear contact lenses. 

The eye specialists in San Francisco 
were also intrigued by a new surgical 
laser called the YAG (for its components 
of yttrium, aluminum and gar- 
net). Unlike the argon laser, 
which has been used by eye sur- 
geons for nearly two decades, 
the YAG does not produce its ef- 
fect by burning. Instead, it con- 
centrates light energy into very 
short, intense pulses that create 
tiny, Ye-mm cuts. “It causes a 
very small explosion,” explains 
French Surgeon Daniele Aron- 
Rosa, who, along with Swiss 
Surgeon Franz Fankhauser, is 
credited with inventing YAG surgery. 

Because of its supreme accuracy and 
safety, the YAG can be applied where an 
ordinary laser cannot. In Europe, it has 
been used to treat more than 8,000 pa- 
tients. The technique was introduced in 
the U.S. earlier this year, and 800 patients 
have been treated. While the YAG does 
not replace traditional cataract surgery to 
remove a clouded lens, it can be used as a 
first step to sever the membrane that en- 
closes the lens. The YAG is also valuable 
in postsurgical follow-up. In as many as 
20% of cataract patients, a second opera- 
tion is needed to cut away eye mem- 
branes that become opaque after the lens 
has been removed. The YAG can instantly 
rupture these membranes in an outpa- 
tient procedure that replaces four hours 
of surgery. 

“Patients view the YAG as a kind of 
miracle,” says Dr. Stephen Trokel of New 
York City’s Presbyterian Hospital, one of 
about a dozen U.S. medical centers 
equipped with the $100,000 machine. In- 
deed, Florence Clemens, 74, one of Tro- 
kel’s postcataract patients, reports that 
although no anesthetic was used, “there 
was no pain, just the sensation of a 
very bright, multicolored light.” Best 
of all, when the $900 procedure was 
over, Clemens could “go right home and 
Start dinner.” 

The conference offered other glimpses 
of ocular miracles on the horizon. Among 
them: “synthetic corneas,” tinted plastic 
inserts that protect the glare-sensitive eyes 
of albinos; and soft contact lenses that pre- 
vent blindness in newborns who have un- 
dergone cataract surgery. Contact lenses 
that can be worn continuously for 100 days 
are already available to correct myopia 
and for use after cataract surgery. Soon 
good bifocal and astigmatic versions will 
be on the market. Experts say that the day 
is not far off when a person will buy a six- 
pack of disposable lenses each year, wear 
them for two months, throw them away 
and pop in the next pair. One thing seems 
increasingly likely: if Woody Allen were 
to wake up in 2182, he would be the only 
one wearing glasses. © —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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i t began in 1807 as a reading room for 
Boston merchants who wanted to keep 
up with American and European litera- 
ture and periodicals. In a city that consid- 
ered itself to be the Athens of America, 
the Boston Athenaeum soon became a 
privately supported repository of culture, 
buying the best books published in the 


art as well. The imposing sandstone 
building at 10% Beacon Street, de- 
signed by Edward Clarke Cabot in 
1846, provided sunny halls where 
Brahmins could read (or snooze) 
and scholars could work. The Ath- 
enaeum’s roster of readers over the 
years isa Who's Who of American 
writers: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Francis Parkman, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Samuel Eliot Morison, Rob- 
ert Lowell. 

Last week the Boston Athenae- 
um, just down Beacon Hill from the 
gold-domed statehouse, celebrated 
its 175th anniversary. Trustees to- 
day include descendants of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Yet 
for all its Oriental carpets, marble 
busts and Victorian antiques, the 
Athenaeum is no stuffy club of 
Yankee bluebloods. The trustees 
| include four women, as well as an 
| Irish American Roman Catholic 
monsignor, and the library’s mag- 
nificent collection of 750,000 vol- 
umes is available to the scholars of 
| the world. One of the finest inde- 

pendent libraries in the country, the 
Boston Athenaeum truly lives up to 
its entrance plaque: “Here remains 
a retreat for those who would enjoy 
the humanity of books.” 

David McCullough, who won 
an American Book Award this year 
for his biography of Theodore Roo- 

| sevelt, Mornings on Horseback, has 
| researched all his books at the Athenae- 
um. He calls the library “a marvelous ex- 
ample of what a great city ought to pro- 
vide.” Writes Poet David McCord: “The 
high-ceilinged rooms, the little balconies, 
alcoves, nooks and angles all suggest 
sanctuary, escape, creature comfort. The 
reader, the scholar, the browser, the bor- 
rower is king.” 

The library is actually owned by 1,049 





them have inherited their holdings as val- 
ued heirlooms since the last share was 
sold by the library in the late 1850s. (Dan- 
icl Webster, the eloquent Senator from 
Massachusetts, was shareholder 296; his 
plaster bust stares out over a young librar- 
ian using a computer.) Most shareholders 





US. and Europe and collecting works of 































Elegance on the fifth floor; at 
right, browser with bowser 


proprietors, or shareholders. Many of 
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Where the Borrower Is King 


The well-bred Boston Athenaeum marks its 175th year 


contribute at least $50 a year to the up- 
keep of the institution, as do “life mem- 
bers” of the library, who achieve their sta- 
tus by applying with references and 
paying $500. Both proprietors and life 
members are allotted four tickets a year 
for “guests” who pay the library $35. But 
thousands of writers and scholars use the 
Athenaeum every year at no charge what- 


ever. About 90% of the 
$1.2 million cost of run- 
ning the Athenaeum is 
met by earnings of the li- 
brary’s $16 million en- 
dowment, much of it do- 
nated by proprietors 
past and present. Even 
the fresh flowers that light up the library 
every day are financed by a private fund. 
The great independent libraries of 
this country are known for their special- 
ties. The Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York City has a fine collection of 
medieval and Renaissance manuscripts; 
the Folger in Washington, D.C., draws 
the world’s leading Shakespeare scholars. 


The Athenaeum has eclectic holdings 


STEVE 


that follow the interests of its members. 
There is, of course, an extensive array 
of colonial books and paintings, as well as 
one of the country’s largest collections of 
works published by the Confederate gov- 
ernment. George Washington’s personal 
library from Mount Vernon can be found 
in the trustees’ room on the fourth floor. 
Elsewhere in the building is the country’s 
leading collection of books on gypsies, 
plus the 213-volume William and Mary 
Library that Britain’s King William III 
gave to Boston’s King’s Chapel in 1698. 
Historian Jacques Barzun, a mystery buff, 
recently drew on the Athenaeum’s vol- 
vaxsex umes Of classic crime fiction. 

The Athenaeum has main- 
tained high artistic as well as liter- 
ary standards. Gilbert Stuart had a 
studio at one of the library’s earlier 
homes; works collected by the 
Athenaeum’s trustees helped form 
the basis for Boston’s magnificent 
Museum of Fine Arts. In 1978 the 
Athenaeum unexpectedly made 
newspaper headlines when it tried 
to sell the Stuart portraits of George 
and Martha Washington that had 
been on loan to the Museum of Fine 
Arts since 1876. Some Bostonians 
accused the Athenaeum of peddling 
the city’s culture, so the Athenaeum 
worked out an arrangement in 
which the Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Smithsonian shared the 
cost and custody of the paintings. 
The sale netted the library nearly 
$5 million to help repair the build- 
ing, pay professional salaries and 
improve the security system. 

The Boston Athenaeum does 
not try to do everything, but, 
alin says Director and Li- 
brarian Rodney Arm- 
strong, “This institution 
has to excel in every- 
thing it does.” In partic- 
ular, the Athenaeum and 
the few distinguished in- 
dependent research li- 
braries like it are fulfill- 
ing a role increasingly 
neglected by universities 
hard-pressed to pay pro- 
fessors and educate stu- 
dents: preserving past 
treasures and support- 
ing fine contemporary 
works. As part of its 
175th-anniversary cele- 
bration, the Athenaeum 
last week opened an exhibit of Polaroid 
photography portraits by Boston Artist 
Marie Cosindas. Next month will be a ret- 
rospective of Athenaeum writers. With 
its collections and exhibits, the Athe- 
naeum remains both custodian and pa- 
tron. Says McCullough: “You go in 
there and you get a sense of the layers of 
civilization.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
Ruth Mehrtens Galvin/Boston 
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he appointment is for 3 o'clock. Ex- 

actly two minutes after the hour a 
white Bentley wheels around the corner of 
an elegant block of town houses in Lon- 
don’s Chelsea district. The two men in- 
side wave encouragement at the reporter 
vainly ringing the bell at the first house in 
the row. While his chauffeur is unlocking 
the door, the passenger, who is 
also the owner of the house, mur- 
murs apologies. “My dear fellow, 
I'm so sorry. Were you waiting 
long? I was having lunch with my 
agent, and I had a drink, which 
I’m not supposed to do.” An elder- 
ly gentleman in gray-green coun- 
try tweeds and brown suede shoes, 
he rolls his eyes, as if he is sharing 
a dark and wicked secret, and 
wraps his visitor in a furry mantle 
of charm. Even on a first encoun- 
ter, Laurence Olivier has, as one 
of his friends observes, a gift of 
| intimacy. 

Leading the way up a flight of 
stairs lined with old theatrical 
prints, he enters his study, a warm 
and comfortable room, and slowly 
settles onto a couch, elevating his 
legs to minimize the effects of 
phlebitis. A portrait of a pretty 
dark-haired woman hangs on one 
wall; that is Joan Plowright, his 
third wife and companion of 21 
years, painted when she was play- 
ing Masha in Chekhov's The 
Three Sisters, which Olivier di- 
rected. Next to one of the win- 
dows is a huge picture of a young 
man dressed in Romeo's tights. He is im- 
possibly handsome, with a long-lashed, 
almost feminine beauty. More striking 
still is the look in his eye: assured, confi- 
dent and fiercely determined to ascend to 
the heights. 

And that is the peak on which Lord 
Olivier finds himself now, nearly 50 years 











after he posed for the artist. The first actor 
to be elevated to the peerage in the 600- 
year history of the House of Lords, he has 
so many honors that even he sometimes 
seems to choke on the incense. At 75 he 


has decided it is time to blow away some | 
of the smoke and tell his own story. His | 


autobiography, which he aptly titles Con- 
fessions of an Actor, Laurence Olivier. 
came out in Britain in October and will be 


| published in the U.S. next month (Simon 


& Schuster; $16.95). Sometimes embar- 
rassingly frank, other times disappoint- 
ingly discreet, it is, from beginning to end, 
always Olivier. He turned down would-be 
collaborators, like the late Critic Kenneth 
Tynan, and began work with a ghost. But 











after talking into a tape recorder for 30 or 
L e ing into pe recc 
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Confessions of a Real Actor 


Laurence Olivier talks about life, acting and Vivien Leigh 





40 hours, he took charge, as he usually 
does, and wrote everything himself. Now, 
| on this chilly fall day, he has come in from 
the country to talk about his life and what 
he calls “my damned book.” 
Neither one is a subject he much en- 
| joys discussing, it might be added. Al- 
| though unfailingly polite, he makes it 





Show Business 








The lord as himself and as King Lear in a new British TV production 


z| been afraid of revealing his nakedness.” 


ingness to expose himself makes embar- 


| mance with his second wife, Vivien Leigh, 








| as if it was a veritable theory founded on 








clear that there are some subjects he does 
not like to talk about. He does not, for ex- 
ample, have many grand theories about 
acting, and he thinks that those who do, 
like the late Lee Strasberg, director of the 
Actors Studio, are phonies. “I heard him 
lecture twice,” he says, “and his students 
sat, mouths agape, drinking in every word 


long experience. It was no such thing.” 

Olivier is interested not in theories but 
in specifics: how a character looks or 
walks, rather than how he feels. “You 
must contrive to make an audience be- 
reo twa: lieve,” Olivier says. “My own 
childish belief would have them 
think that what was going on on- 
stage was really happening. When 
I was 17, I saw John Barrymore's 
Hamilet in London, and I thought 
that it was burningly real. I | 
believed he was Hamlet, and I be- 
lieved in the situations through 
which he was going. The actor’s 
ambition is to put an audience in 
the position in which they are lost 
in you, in what you are doing.” 





wed by Barrymore’s wild 

leaps and bounds, Olivier be- 
came the most athletic stage actor 
of his generation, bringing the ex- 
citement of movement, as well as 
that of sound and expression, to 
the stage. “I had the voice,” Sir 
John Gielgud once said; “Larry 
had the legs.” Olivier also became 
the most daring. He would, and 
still will, lay himself bare, make 
himself vulnerable as few actors 
are willing to do. “A great actor | 
has to expose himself,” says Pro- | 
ducer Derek Granger, who | 
worked with Olivier when he was 
director of the National Theater, 
then on several TV plays. “Larry has never | 





On more than one occasion, that will- 


rassing but fascinating reading. He writes 
of the clandestine beginning of his ro- 


in the late ’30s. Both were already married, 
and their public adultery shocked many at 
the time. Then he describes the horrifying 
conclusion, largely brought about by her 
infidelities and emotional problems. But 
part of the problem, he indicates, may also 
have been that he failed to satisfy her sexu- 
al demaads, which finally provoked him to 
tell her that an athlete onstage cannot al- 
ways be an athlete in bed. 

In conversation, Olivier only hints at 
such a problem, blaming part of the trou- 
ble on Leigh’s overidentification with one 
of her two Academy Award-winning | 
roles, that of the obsessively promiscuous 
Blanche Dubois in Tennessee Williams’ A 





| Streetcar Named Desire. (The other role, of 


course, was Scarlett O’Hara in Gone With 


the Wind.) “My late wife Vivien was too 
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century B.C., when Alexander 
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much affected by the parts she 
played,” he says, “and if she got ill, 
which she certainly did, dreadfully 
ill, it had a great deal to do with 
playing Blanche Dubois, being ill 
in the same way. 

“T can't tell you why I stayed 
with her so many years. | did. I 
didn’t know what else to do, but to 
stay along and suffer. I couldn't 
have been in love with her all of 
the time, possibly. But you develop 
a very deep feeling if you have the 
determination to go through a ter- 
rible lot to be together in the first 
instance, as we did, to go through 
scandal, to receive awful letters 
from the public, to have people 
spitting at you in the street. It 
breeds in you a great determina- 
tion. And that will outwear a lot of bad 
weather; it will stand constant in the teeth 
of the gale and in the drenching of the 
flooding rain.” Olivier seems to feel the 
force of the gale at that very moment and 
gloomily, unhappily adds: “Wish you'd 
talk about something else.” 

“How about Joan Plowright?” 

“Yes! She’s a very remarkable person, 
intellectually equipped, attractive, has 
hosts of friends. People love her so much 
that they don’t notice that I'm not really a 
very good host. She’s one of the three or 
four best actresses in England, and she’s 
an absolutely fantastic mother.’ Olivier 
himself fell in love with her in 1957, when 
she was playing his daughter in John Os- 
borne’s The Entertainer. She was 28, he 
was 50, and after finally burying the ashes 
of his marriage to Leigh, he married her in 
1961. A sensible woman from the north of 
England, Plowright has been his anchor 
ever since, and her judgment, according to 
Olivier, is almost infallible. Though she in- 
terrupted her career when her children 
were born, Plowright has now put it back 
on course. Her most recent part was the ti- 
Ue role in Keith Baxter's play Cavell, the 
story of a British nurse shot by the Ger- 
mans in World War I. The play had a suc- 
cessful run in Chichester last 
summer, and she hopes to 
take it to Broadway, with 
Olivier directing. 

All of Plowright’s com- 
mon sense has been necessary 
in the past dozen or so years, 
when Olivier suffered one 
devastating illness after an- 
other: phlebitis, cancer of the 
prostate, appendicitis, pneu- 
monia and, worst of all, in 
1974, a rare skin disease 
called dermatopolymyositis, 
which destroys the muscles. 
“I didn’t mind the others as 
long as they didn’t stop me 
from working,” he says, “but I 
was terribly depressed by this © 
thing. My life is almost 
bounded by that illness. I was 
very active, you see, and I re- 
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Show Business 


upon what I might call Barrymoresque 
physical jokes. All of that is now cut off, 
and one has to think of less obvious meth- 
ods.” Some of these less obvious methods 
will be seen in King Lear, which Olivier re- 
cently completed for Britain’s Granada 
Television. According to those on the set, 
Olivier turned his obvious weakness from 
a liability into an asset, a tool to portray the 
pathos of Shakespeare's mad and ravaged 
monarch 











a IIness seems not to have disrupted his | 


work schedule at all. From 1975 
through 1981 he acted in no fewer than 
20 films, including Marathon Man, A 
Bridge Too Far, The Boys from Brazil and 
the lamentable /nchon. “Any sort of thing 
that I haven't done before interests me,” 
he says, “and there are any number of 
American parts I'd love to play. I feel 
very flattered if I'm acceptable in an 
American role.” Then too there is the in- 
ducement of money, always important to 
the son of an impoverished parson. For 
any big part Olivier’s fee is now at least 
$1 million. 

Since his skin disease was arrested, 
Olivier has found comfort in the one form 


| of exercise remaining to him, swimming. 


Making a point to Joan Plowright in The Entertainer (1957) - 
lied greatly for my effects An ascent to the heights and a pool as inviting as a baby’s bath 











At his country home in West Sus- 
=sex, about an hour and a half’s 
edrive south of London, he has 
=built an enclosed pool, and he 
= swims there twice a day. “I have a 
switch in my bedroom that turns 
on a blower in the pool room,” he 
says, “and by the time I arrive, it’s 
amply warm. I like the water to | 
be 77° or 78°, but my wife won’t go 
in at such a low temperature. So I 
set the thermostat at 80° and tell 
her it’s 82°." 

The house, made up of two 
converted cottages, is bigger than 
it looks, with more than enough 
room for the Oliviers and their 
three children, Richard, 20, Tam- 
sin, 19, and Julie-Kate, 16. Rich- 
ard and Tamsin plan to follow 
their parents into the theater. Dickie, as 
he is called, is in his second year at the 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Tamsin is studying acting in London: Ju- 
lie-Kate, who has yet to make up her 
mind, attends a coeducational private 
school in Hampshire. Weekends are busy, 
and there is a constant stream of guests. 
“You never know who you'll find there,” 
says one close friend, Interior Designer 
Kenneth Partridge. “Larry will say, 
‘Who's coming?’ and Joan will reply, 
‘Whom have you invited?’ ‘I don’t know,’ 
he'll say, and then when someone comes 
by he'll say, ‘Well, I must have invited 
him,’ ” | 

Such forgetfulness is one of Olivier’s 
chief worries these days. He recently con- 
sulted a psychiatrist to see what could be 
done about it. To his dismay, he was told 
to give up alcohol, which he has vowed to 
do, except for occasional lapses, until 
Christmas. He is not happy with having 
to make a choice, however, and grumbles 
that “it is very reasonable to have a gin at 
lunchtime and two whiskies and a couple 
of glasses of wine at dinner as long as you 
don’t drink anything after dinner.” 

“It would be terrible to discover that 
the psychiatrist is wrong,” his visitor 
suggests, 

“Oh, it would be awful! I 
should shoot him! Perhaps I 
should go for a second opin- 
ion. One should do that 
always.” 

On that cheerful note, 
goodbyes are said. Olivier 
prepares to return to the | 
country, his wife and his pool, 
as inviting as a baby’s bath 
There is a final thank-you to 
“Lord Olivier,” and he utters 
a sound, difficult to describe 
but impossible to forget, | 
somewhere between a sorry 
sigh and an angry bellow 
“Lord Olivier becomes a bit 
boring, you know.” Then, as 
he tells everyone but de- 
livery boys and chimney 
sweeps, he says: “Call me 
Larry.” — By Gerald Clarke 
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Behavior 


The Warm Success of Dr. Hug 


Gospels of love, according to Leo Buscaglia 


fter each lecture, up to 1,000 fans 

cheerfully wait an hour or more to 
have the breath squeezed out of them by 
Leo Buscaglia, the ebullient bestselling 
author of eight books about love and life 
“The physiological benefits of hugging are 
just now being discovered,” he says. “It 
changes your chemistry toward positive 
things.” He hopes it may also push him 
into the Guinness Book of World Records 
as the person who has hugged and been 
hugged the most 

Buscaglia, a college professor, is an 
enormous draw on the lecture circuit, 
and a publishing phenomenon. Three of 
his books are currently on the New 
York Times bestseller lists: Living, 
Loving & Learning (1982), Personhood 
(1978) and his original work, Love 
(1972), which has more than 1.5 million 
copies in print. Dr. Hug’s message is 
simple: the peace-and-love friendliness 
of the 1960s, sprinkled with buoyant 
quotes from the cult figures of that de- 
cade: Timothy Leary, R.D. Laing, Kah- 
lil Gibran, Carlos Castaneda and Bob 


People who have more to say with their photographs 


For some people, photography is more than 


taking pictures. It's creating 


They have the eye. They have the feel. And they 
have the desire to say something with the pictures 


they take 


It is for these people that Olympus designs 
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Dylan. Burbles Buscaglia, a fiftyish 
bachelor: “All these beautiful phenome- 
na—love, living, gentleness and caring 
and sharing—are all learned phenome- 
na. Therefore, if you don’t like the life- 
style you're living, if you don’t like what 
you're experiencing, for goodness sakes, 
change it!” 

He has followed his own advice. In 
the late 1960s, Buscaglia was an assistant 
professor of special education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Shocked 
by the suicide of a young female student, 
he decided to ask the university for per- 
mission to teach a course on love. “She 
was so beautiful and wonderful, and I 
thought, ‘What a tremendous loss of hu- 
man potential,’ ” Buscaglia recalls. “I de- 
cided I was going to do something about 
it.” At first the noncredit evening course 
made him the butt of jokes around cam- 
pus. Yet nothing could subdue his enthu- 
siasm and sincerity. “If nobody comes,” 
he told his first students, “I'll just sit here 
and meditate on love for the next three or 
four hours myself.’ 


| pectations 


Buscaglia adopted the basic message 
of the human potential movement, then 
at its high-water mark in California 
each individual is unique, and every- 
one’s primary job in life is to unfold the 
true self. Says he: “It is essential that 
you reach the point where you can 
stand before a mirror and say, ‘Mirror, 
mirror, on the wall, who is the most in- 
credible one of all?’ and really believe it 
when the mirror replies: “You are, you 
sweet old thing!’ Buscaglia took that 
sense of self-celebration, which helped 
fuel the narcissism of the Me decade, 
and grafted it onto the traditional mes 
sage of love thy neighbor 


Buss sometimes makes love 
sound like a pragmatic feel-good 


technique for the narrow benefit of the | 


lover. Like many ‘60s theorists, he sees 
many obstacles to the unfettered self: 
culture, manners, schools, parental ex- 
even language. “Sometimes 
by opening our mouths we make dread- 
ful errors,” he laments. “It’s often so 
much nicer just to look at somebody 
and vibrate.” But most of Buscaglia’s 
prose is beyond criticism, simply recom- 
mending full-time kindness. “You edu 
cate people every day of their lives, 
whether you want to or not,” he says. “I 
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to say than just smile 


The new Olympus OM-G— 
the fastest, strongest 
lightest, bnghtest SLR in 








feel every time you talk to a waiter or a 
waitress, there’s an Opportunity to teach 
them about gentleness and goodness 
You don’t have to have a certificate to 
be a teacher.” 

Buscaglia taught love before he was 
certified. As a child in East Los Angeles, 
he would herd neighborhood youngsters 
into the family garage for lectures and 
readings, including sections of Huckleber- 
ry Finn: “It was always my wanting to 
share the things I loved with them that I 
found so incredible and so satisfying.” At 
the University of Southern California, 
Buscaglia earned a B.A., M.A. and Ph.D 
in language and speech pathology. He 
spent most of the 1950s as a teacher deal- 
ing with speech difficulties in Southern 
California public schools and in 1960 be- 
came supervisor of special education for 
Pasadena. Bored by administration and 
paperwork, he quit his job to embark on 
the ultimate "60s quest: a trip to the Far 
East in search of wisdom. On a long jaunt 
through Asia he dropped in at Cambodi 
an monasteries and Indonesian rituals 
compiling a journal that formed the basis 
of his 1973 book, The Way of the Bull 
‘It’s the finest writing I’ve done,” he ob- 
serves wistfully, “though no one ever 
reads it.” Buscaglia arrived at the com- 
forting conclusion that all religions are 
basically alike, at least when boiled down 
to a readily grasped message: “All of them 


agree on the same principles for human- 
There is no religion that disagrees on 


ity 





4, 
Buscaglia hugging Assistant Gary Wagnild 
Nicer just to look at somebody and vibrate 


the basic tenet being love. You can be a 
follower of Muhammad or Jesus or Bud- 
dha or whomever. Always they said that 
the most essential factor is to love your 
neighbor. And to love you.” 

At a professional meeting in 1972, 
Buscaglia met Charles Slack, head of a 
small New Jersey publishing firm that 








| put 





bears his name. Slack looked at the 
teacher's collection of love speeches and 
them out as Love, subtitled “A 
warm and wonderful book about the 
largest experience in life.” Love and its 
successors sold slowly, mostly by direct 
mail and at Buscaglia’s lectures. By the 
late ‘70s, Buscaglia was attracting the 
attention of major publishing 
Fawcett Crest put out a paperback edi- 
tion of Love in 1978, and Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston recently agreed to distribute 
eight titles. Now squarely in the big 
time, Buscaglia has just put out his first 


houses 


children’s book The Fall of Freddie the 
Leaf, a tale about the acceptance of 
death 


Though the publishing world is mys- 
tified by tt 
centered 





success of Buscaglia’s soft 
thinks he has 
proved that people desperately need to 
reach out and touch someone. “I don’t 
live in a world of illusions,” he says. “I 
know this is a world where there is hate 
and ugliness and despair 


message, he 


The difference 
is | have found that by accentuating the 
joy, | can make it a better place.” It has 
occurred to him that Leo Buscaglia may 
go the way of the mood ring and The 
Greening of America. “It doesn’t matter 
to me,” he says. “I believe in what the 
Japanese philosopher Segaki said 
because the message may never be re- 
ceived does not mean it is not worth 
sending By John Leo. Reported by 
Steven Holmes/Los Angeles 
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deserve a camera that can help them say it best. 


its class; built-in automatic and manual exposure 
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The new Olympus OM-F—electronic viewfinder 
signals assure razor-sharp focusing; plus a host of 


other advanced features. 


The Olympus OM-10 FC—combines full control in 
both OTF ™-automatic and manual modes with truly 
exceptional ease of use, versatility and value 


The professional Olympus OM-2—world’s first 
SLR with OTF ™(Off-the-film) exposure automation 
for incomparable daylight and flash photography. 


The classic Olympus OM-1— world's first compact 


SLR, with manual control and high performance 


for perfectionists 


The Olympus XA Series—three uniquely designed 


compacts with full-frame 35mm quality, automatic 


ease and go-anywhere convenience 


OLYMPUS 


When you have more to say 
than just smile. 
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FIRST CLASS: The new 1983 Marquis makes long 
distance traveling a pleasure; not just for you, but for 
your passengers as well. There’s plenty of Stretching 
roomin both front and rear seats. Padded front and 
rear armrests. Plush door-to-door carpeting Richt-s de 
visor vanity mirror. Rear door courtesy lights. Padded 
door trim. Individual reclining seats that are contoured 
to provide lumbar support. And they're all standard. 
PEACE AND QUIET: Shut the door on the outside 
world and enter an inner world of privacy and serenity. 
Marquis takes you away from it all because it's design- 
€d W422.'> “re noise from the outside, on the outside 
RIDING HIGH: Marquis cushions you from road imper- 
fections../with gas-pressurized shocks and struts. and 
; hig ly advanced suspension system that smooths 
"BUMPS, Cracks, and other menaces of the road 
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FREEDOM OF CHOICE: When it comes to power, there 
are three smooth and strong candidates to choose 

from: The standard 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine.“ A 3.3 liter 
In-line six* And a 3 8 liter V-6 with automatic overdrive* 
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“icteases your tuel efficiency, while reducing 
engine wear and noise 

EXTRAS, EXTRAS: Your 

1983 Marquis can be 

equipped with 

almost every 
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extra you can think of: Illuminated entry system. just call us toll-free at 1-800-) Ef 
Electronic instrument cluster with digital speedometer. —_ Lincoln-Mercury 30x 1254 Michigan 48099 
Speed control. Diagnostic warning lights. Tripminder Sie 
computer. Flip-open air roof. And an AM/FM Elec- MERCURY. THE SUBSTA SHOWS. 
tronic Stereo Search radio/cassette player 


enhanced by a 4-speaker Premium : aN 


Sound System. 


CALL 1-800-IMERCFAX FOR ANSWERS: For 
further information on the 1983 Marquis, 
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at Ea . 
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Exterior of the new museum in Canberra: “This will be so full of so much great art that people will walk inside and how!” 


At Last, the Canberra Collection 


After nine years in building, Australia’s National Gallery opens 


| age banged and twinkled in the 
night skies over Canberra last month 
amid pomp, ceremony, black ties, tiaras 
and champagne, Queen Elizabeth II de- 
clared Australia’s new National Gallery 
open to the public. Nine years in building, 
almost 20 in planning, the gallery, for 
the time being at least, eclipsed every 
other cultural institution in Australia 
“The establishment of a national collec- 
tion,” remarked the Queen in her speech, 
“is also the establishment of a national 
identity.” The A.N.G.’s Australian direc- 
tor, James Mollison, 50, promised more 
to come. “Eventually,” he declared, 
“this gallery will be so full of so much 
great art that people will walk inside and 
howl.” 

The building was designed by Colin 
Madigan, of the North Sydney firm of 
Edwards Madigan Torzillo Briggs Pty 
Ltd., in a high-speech version of the idi- 
om that used to be called New Brutalism 
20 years ago—aggressive concrete planes 
and deep slots of shadow, directly de- 
scended from late Le Corbusier. To this is 
added some invocation of palace and for- 
tress architecture. The plan has a very 
strong sense of procession, and is de- 
signed to allow a large flow of visitors, es- 
timated at about | million a year, to 
stream through its halls. Three of its sides 
| look like an irresolute jumble of sheds 
| The fourth, facing the High Court build- 
| ing, is impressively coherent. _ 

he interior has two great faults. The 
main galleries, with their rhetorically 
high ceilings and towering walls of 
bushhammered concrete (“soaring” 1s 
the requisite adjective here), completely 
dwarf the paintings, turning Jackson Pol- 





88 


| lock’s Blue Poles into a little silvery post- 
| age stamp. Worse, no role is played by 
Canberra’s one architectural asset, natu- 
ral daylight. Without it, the paintings 
look embalmed. This accords with the 
programmatic opinions of one of the gal- 
lery’s early advisers, the former Ameri- 
can museum director James Johnson 
Sweeney, but il is a grave mistake 
Apart from this, the gallery works 
well in terms of its stated functions; in 
particular, the behind-the-scenes facili 
ties (storage, conservation, restoration, 


MOORE 


BLACK STAR 


research, administration) are designed 
| with a care and expertise unknown before 
in the Southern Hemisphere. And well it 
might: from groundbreaking to opening, 
the building cost $53.2 million, not count- 
ing the budget for art purchases, which 
already totals about $40 million and has 
been boosted an additional $25.65 million 
by a special government grant over the 
five years left before Australia’s bicenten- 
nial in 1988 
No museum built in the past half-cen- 
tury has become so potent a source of lo- 
cal controversy. The gallery is entirely 
government-run on taxpayers’ money 
When Mollison bought Blue Poles from 
the American collector Ben Heller for 
the unprecedented sum of $2 million at 





Part of collection of Australian artists, with Sidney Nolan series on right 
The big white machine by Lake Burley Griffin has its bugs and quirks, but it runs 
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1973 exchange rates, the figure had 
to be made public. The issue was immedi- 
ately seized on by the Australian press, 
whose management was bitterly opposed 
to Gough Whitlam’s Labor government, 
as a prime emblem of artsy socialist 
mismanagement. The propaganda value 
squeezed from this episode certainly 
helped many Australians accept the vir- 
tual coup d é¢tat by which Whitlam’s gov- 
ernment was dismissed in 1975 

With its purchase of Blue Poles, the 
gallery secured one of the masterpieces of 
modernism, a category which also in- 
cludes its only Russian suprematist paint- 
ing, Kasimir Malevich’s House Under 
Construction, 1914. This cannot be said of 
all its more expensive purchases. Its Ma- 
tisse, Europa and the Bull, is an obviously 
unfinished work. The gallery’s huge 
Léger mural, which cost Australia more 
than $1 million, was certainly designed 
by Léger. But its execution in 1954, when 
Léger was 73, feeble, and had only a year 
to live, is thought in some quarters to 
have been carried out by his studio assis- 
tant. The gallery has no cubist painting of 
any significance or any great surrealist 
painting, nothing by the futurists, no 
Fauve pictures, very little constructivism 
and only two impressionist works, both 
by Claude Monet. In general, the gallery's 
collection of works from the modernist 
period, 1880 to 1960, is like a quarter-fin- 
ished jigsaw puzzle. In American abstract 
expressionism, it is nearly complete, with 
major works by Pollock, de Kooning, 
Rothko, Hofmann, Still and the insuffi- 


| ciently appreciated Lee Krasner 


ne could draw up a very long list of 

the major names of modern art, start- 
ing with Picasso, that are either absent or 
represented only by drawings and prints 
Sull, Mollison over the years has found 
some things for which any museum direc- 
tor would kill, notably the sublime pair of 
Brancusi Birds in Space, one in white 
and the other in black marble, that came 
to Canberra from an Indian collection 
He has put together a voluminous study 
assemblage of international art from 1960 
onward, and the gallery’s print depart- 
ment, particularly in the field of lithog- 
raphy, is among the best in the world 

By concentrating on previously ig- 
nored areas and relationships in Austra- 
lian art, the gallery has also provided the 
vital material for a rewriting of its his- 
tory, particularly in the years from 1910 
to 1950. Never before, for instance, has 
the importance of Melbourne figurative 
expressionist painting of the “40s—the 
early work of Arthur Boyd, Albert Tuck- 
er and Sidney Nolan, among others 
been shown so brilliantly or collected so 
thoroughly by a museum. Nor has any 
Australian museum tried with such suc 
cess to show relationships between paint 
ing, sculpture and the decorative arts as 
has the gallery. The big white machine by 
Lake Burley Griffin has its bugs and 
quirks, but it runs. And from now on, its 
energies will help transform Australia’s 
sense of itself. By Robert Hughes 
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Websters New Col legiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


America’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
words to life. Definitions for over 150,000 entries, including 22,000 new 


. are so clear and precise that “‘android” becomes a household 
word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We’re constantly redefining 
“dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam- Webster” Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 
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_ Books 


Anecdotes from Scheherazade 





ISA K DINESEN by Judith Thurman : St. Martin's; 495 pages; $19.95 


hen Ernest Hemingway was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1954, he informed the committee 
that there was another author more de- 
serving: “That beautiful writer Isak Dine- 


| sen.” It was not one of Papa’s displays of 


calculated modesty. The Danish baroness 
Karen Blixen, who hid under a series of 
pseudonyms, did deserve the prize she 
never received. Other rewards came: pub- 
lic adulation, critical respect, worldwide 
royalties. But as Poet Judith Thurman 
makes clear in her scrupulous and elegant 
biography, the baroness also suffered 
tribulations that force weaker souls to de- 
spair or madness. “All sorrows can be 
borne,” she declared, “if you put them 
into a story,” and most of her 77 years 
were spent transmuting the tragic into the 
anecdotal 

Karen Dinesen was nine when her be- 
loved father hanged himself. The aristo- 
crat had been an adventurer and writer in 
his youth; along the way he contracted 
syphilis. The symptoms, combined with 
an inborn melancholia, undid him. His 
life haunted Karen’s. The imaginative, 
brilliant child read her father’s account of 
his travels with American Indians, writ- 
ten under the Chippewa name Boganis. 
Her literary career began with a play enti- 
Ued The Revenge of Truth; when she was 
22, her first published tale was signed 
Osceola, the name of a Seminole chief. 

A child of both centuries, Karen em- 
bodied the strictures of the old and the mo- 
rale of the new. She obeyed a series of mot- 
toes: “It is necessary to sail, it is not 
necessary to live”; “Be bold. Be bold. Be 
not foo bold.” Another, often repeated, 


writes Thurman, was that the final wordas | 


to what you are really worth “lies with the 
opposite sex.”” That value was assayed in a 


| series of lifelong flirtations, romantic fail- 


ures and a doomed marriage to her cousin 
Bror Blixen. The couple quixotically ex- 
changed Bror’s family farm in Denmark 
for acreage in Kenya. Coffee growing, the 










An appointment at the end of the world. 





young groom announced, was the only 
thing that had any future. He had wholly 
discounted his wife’s genius 

Africa warmed the Nordic strains of 
Karen’s life and art. She began to tell sto- 
ries to her tribal servants. The feudal rela- 
tionship took on the characteristics of a 
folk tale. When she read poetry, a tribes- 
man begged her to “talk like rain some 
more.” As she invented stories, her listen- 
ers came to regard her as a kind of 
Scheherazade, a role, Thurman points 
out, in which “the challenge of seduction 
was heightened by the perils of failure.” 

The farm and the marriage rapidly 





swer to some call in my own nature, 





Excerpt 


Karen Blixen’s affinity for the Africans had been immediate and sensu- 
ous. They came into my life,’ she wrote at the end of it, ‘as a kind of an- 
to dreams of childhood perhaps, or to poetry 
read and cherished long ago, or to emotions and instincts deep down in the mind 
.. .” She felt she shared a kind of ‘covenant’ with them. This idea recurs . . . Atls 
she had had the fantasy ofa ‘covenant’ with her dead father... Asa young wom- 
an in Africa she would face harrowing periods of illness and insecurity, and the 
feeling of a ‘covenant’ with the Africans—a deep, mutual 
bond—saw her through them. ‘There was a time,’ she said, 
and all things in Africa and Africa itself said one and the same thing to 
me: “Trust in us and we shall protect you.” ’ 


and unchanging 
‘when my servants 
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deteriorated. In 1914, Bror, a notorious 
womanizer, infected Karen with syphilis. 
In the future it would affect her spine and 
cause her incalculable agonies. Initially, 
though, it was sexual jealousy that provid- 
ed the sorrow. After the divorce, there 
seemed little to hold the baroness in A fri- 
ca—except Denys Finch Hatton. A ro- 
mantic British figure out of a silent movie, 
he was a World War I veteran, pilot, ex- 
patriate and gentleman farmer. She be- 
came pregnant by him and miscarried. 
Four years later the lovers quarreled fero- 
ciously. A few days afterward, Denys died 
in a plane accident near Nairobi. There 
seemed nothing left of Karen’s life but 
recollected griefs: she decided to put them 
between cloth covers. 

Forty years after its publication, Our 
of Africa remains one of the century's 
great pastorals. The author described ele- 
phants “pacing along as if they had an ap- 
pointment at the end of the world” and gi- 
raffes “in their vegetative gracefulness 
[like] a family of rare, long-stemmed, 
speckled gigantic flowers slowly advanc- 
ing.”” Denys was remembered but not sen- 
timentalized; Africa was her hero. The 
book bore the name Isak Dinesen. Isak. in 
Hebrew, means “the one who laughs,” but 
the laughter her work engendered was not 
the stuff of jokes. Her subject was the hu- 
man comedy, displayed in the ironic and 
the grotesque. In other volumes, from Sev- 
en Gothic Tales to Anecdotes of Destiny, 
that comedy was informed by modern 
psychology, but obsessed with the past. 
All were written in English, Isak Dine- 
sen’s second language, and they seemed to 
have been carved, letter by letter, in oak. 
Medieval kings and modern commoners, 
Christian rituals and gypsy miracles 
crossed her confined stage; desire and ex- 
perience were at odds: “two caskets of 
which each contains the key to the other.” 
Ts paradox marked all her short sto- 

ries, works that struck a chord of in- 
ternational response. Several Dinesen col- 
lections were bestsellers; in her 70s she 
became a celebrity when she toured 
America speaking of mottoes, myths and 
destinies. “A group of my young friends 
has determined that I am 3,000 years 
old,” she said, and at times it appeared to 
be true. In a frail, wasted body only her 
eyes seemed alive, bright with pain, dra- 
matized with kohl. When her old play was 
performed in Copenhagen, the author 
gave instructions that the witch should 
look like Isak Dinesen, a theatrical at- 
tempt to cast her final spell. 

It had already been cast. When Ka- 
ren Blixen died in 1962, the doctor listed 
the cause of death as emaciation. The cir- 
cumstance recalled a line from Out of Af- 
rica: “And by the time I had nothing left, 
I myself was the lightest thing of all. for 
fate to get rid of.” The works remain, and 
like all classics they bear the weight of 
truth. — By Stefan Kanfer 
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To experience the Mazda 
GLC is to discover a different 
kind of economy car. One that 
doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 
performance for the sake of 
economy. 

he GLC was designed 
with a front-wheel-drive sys- 
tem so sophisticated that torque 
steer is virtually eliminated. With 
rack-and-pinion steering, 
4-wheel independent sus- 
pension, and steel-belted radials 
for superb handling. And 
with a1.5 litre overhead cam 
engine and 5-speed overdrive 
transmission that add to the 


GLC’s outstanding overall 
performance. 
Surprisingly, performance 
does not come at the expense of 
TTA gas mieene In 
fact, 1983 EPA 
figures show 
a significant 
improvement 
6 ¢ » Over last year’s. 
is primarily due to a new 
“thinking” carburetor that mon- 
itors fuel consumption 
electronically. 
The seats in the GLC are 
also new for 1983. Bigger and 
more adjustable than ever 


son. Your mileage may vary with trip length, speed and weather. Highway mileage will 
**Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer, Tax 
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before, they provide a level of 
comfort you would expect to 
find only in cars costing a great 
deal more. 

In short, the Mazda GLC 
doesn’t constantly remind you 
that it's an economy car. Driving 
it is an enjoyable experience, 
not a chore. 

Why this difference 
between the GLC and its com- 

etitors? The answer lies in the 
integrity of its basic design. 
For while most other economy 
cars are designed with economy 
as their final goal, at Mazda it 
is only the beginning. 
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| astronomers call 





| Arthur C. Clarke 


Books — 


Sci-Fi Highs 


Five novels revive a genre | 


What ever happened to science fiction? 
In the 70s, readers were inundated with 
novels by giants of the genre: Theodore 
Sturgeon, Robert Heinlein, Ray Bradbury 
and scores of others. But bookstore shelves 
have grown barer and the names rarer 
Even so, a handful of practitioners show 
that this may be merely a hiatus before the 
renaissance 


A 


rthur C. Clarke’s sequel, 20/0: Odys- 
sey Two (Ballantine; $14.95). resumes 
the themes of his celebrated 2001, pub- 
lished 14 years ago. A joint Soviet- 
American expedition sets out to locate the 
spaceship Discovery and to examine the 
huge black monolith of 200/ The first part 
is easy; even Hal. the malevolent talking 
computer, which had to be electronically 
lobotomized in 2001, is reparable. But the 
crew can only watch as powers beyond its 
understanding transform Jupiter, which 
“the star that failed,” 
from an enormous sphere of gases into a 
small glowing sun 
capable of sustain- 
ing life on its satel- 
lites, As before, the 
monolith remains 
the piece that pass- 
eth all understand- 
ing. But no matter 
Clarke deftly blends 
discovery, philoso- 
phy and a newly ac- 
quired sense of play 
that manifests itself 
In references to 
films like Alien and Star Wars, and snip- 
pets from recent headlines, If, by the end, 
he leaves readers as bewildered as his as- 
tronauts, they can at least claim to have 
been better entertained | 
Thirty years ago, Isaac Asimov com- 
pleted his Foundation trilogy, a Gibbon- 
esque look at the decline and fall of an 
intergalactic empire. Asimov, who aban- | 
doned fiction in favor of science, has now 
expanded his work to a tetralogy with 
Foundation’s Edge (Doubleday; $14.95). 
The last volume of the trilogy ended with 
& question: Does a mysterious organ- 
ization, capable of controlling human his- 
tory, really exist in some secret galactic | 
refuge? Edge opens with an answer: Of 
course. It then pro- 
ceeds to describe 
the rivalry between 
the altruistic Foun- 
dation and two less 
noble competitors 
for the heart and 
mind of the cosmos 
As the breathless 
plot caroms on, Asi- 
mov winks at his 
audience Inter- a5 
planetary rocke- Isaac Asimov 
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teers not only take advantage of hyper- 
space (folds in the fabric of the universe) 
to bridge the light-years between one so- 
lar system and another: they also use Eng- 
lish and credit cards. Rare is the author 
who can resume a story after a pause of 
three decades, but Asimov has never been 
predictable in anything but fecundity. 
This is his 260th book and one of his best. 
Given the master’s past history, it may be 
a prelude toa pentalogy. 

Frank Herbert’s Dune books dealt 
with life, war and 
death on a desert 
planet. The White 
Plague (Putnam; 
$14.95) is set on 
earth in the grim 
present. Molecular 


O'Neill, an Irish 
American in Dub- 
lin, sees his wife and 
children annihilat- 
ed by an LR.A. 
bomb. Vengeance 
becomes his spur. In a home laboratory he 
invents a new disease and releases the 
plague in three nations: Ireland, because 
his family died there; England, because of 
British oppression; and Libya, because it 
operates training schools for terrorists. 
The disease spreads so quickly that life it- 
self is threatened. These are the trappings 
of a Graham Greene moral thriller, but 
Herbert moves them into the arena of sci- 
ence fiction with some frightening specu- 
lations on medical warfare and some 
chilling ideas about the future imperfect, 
a hazardous place even without the threat 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

Ursula K. Le Guin’s novels, The Left 
Hand of Darkness and The Beginning 
Place, have made her the hottest name in 
contemporary sci-fi. 
The Compass Rose 
(Harper & Row; 
$14.95) shows her 
less a miler than a 
sprinter. The 20 sto- 
ries reveal a versa- 
tile and far-ranging 
mind: one tale con- 
cerns two research 
scientists’ attempt 
to decipher the writ- 
ing of ants; another Ursula K. Le Guin 
tells of an animal’s 
efforts to understand the motives of a lab 
technician who puts it into a maze (“The 
alien’s cruelty is refined, yet irrational,” 
the animal observes. “If it intended all 
along to starve me, why not simply with- 
hold the food?”’). The wittiest story exam- 
ines the subject of time and deals with hu- 


ne i 


Frank Herbert 








| manity’s persistent demand: Why is there 


never enough? One answer hasa logic that 
Pythagoras would have admired: like air 
from a tire, the stuff is actually escaping 
through a tiny hole in the universe, 
Whimsy is currently in short supply, a 
deficiency that makes Douglas Adams’ 


Books | 


Biologist John Roe | 
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new book all the more welcome. Life, the 
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Books 


Universe and Every- 
thing (Harmony; 
$9.95) is like nothing 
ever published be- 
fore except, per- 
haps, The Hitchhik- 
er’s Guide to the 
Galaxy, also writ- 
ten by Douglas Ad- 
ams. Once again the 
protagonist is a re- 
luctant wanderer Douglas Adams 
named Arthur Dent; 

once again his intergalactic guide is an ex- 
traterrestrial named Ford Prefect. Voom- 
ing around the void accompanied by a 
two-headed, three-armed creature who 
once controlled the universe and a sexy | 
space cadet, Dent manages to avert Ar- 
mageddon and save the world for life as 
we never knew it. Adams delights in cos- 
mic pratfalls, and if he sometimes loses 
track of his narrative, he more than 
makes up for it by confirming what many 
have suspected all along: “He learned to 
communicate with birds and discovered 
that their conversation was fantastically 
boring. It was all to do with wind speed, 
wingspans, power-to-weight ratios and a 
fair bit about berries.” Adams fails, how- 
ever, to resolve the discrepancy between 
the Ultimate Question and the Ultimate 





| Answer. The answer, provided in Adams’ 


first book, is 42. The question, postulated 
in his second book, The Restaurant at the 
End of the Universe, is: What is six times 
nine? The third book says that Q. and A. 
cancel each other out—and take the uni- 
verse with them. —By Peter Stoler | 
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technology makes it small, light- 
weight and easy to carry. And its 
| rechargeable battery lets you 
| record for up to 100 minutes on 
one charge 

Auto-focus camera 
The Panasonic PK-956 video 
camera is so advanced, it's more 
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Lunks, Hunks and Arkifacts 








A couple of unlikely private eyes top the new fall season 


oO n their way to tacking together televi- 
sion's new season, the networks have 


a huge warehouse stacked floor to ceiling 


and let the world see what was in the 
packing boxes: knockoffs 

Audiences, who are far more tolerant 
in front of a tube than a theater screen, 
may wring a reasonable amount of fun 





from Bring ‘Em Back Alive (CBS, Tues- | 


days, 8 p.m. E.S.T.), which appropriates 
| the dashing slogan, cut-to-measure my- 
thos and even the name of the 1930s ani- 
mal hunter Frank Buck. Mounted like an 
| old Republic serial, the slap-happy adven- 
| ture show boasts a congenial leading man 
in Bruce Boxleitner. He is required to trap 
all manner of jungle animals without do- 
ing them physical harm and, not inciden- 
tally, battle Nazis, Asian warlords and as- 

| sorted jetsam that floats past Malaya 
Elsewhere in the South Seas of the 
‘30s, TV viewers will come upon Jake 
Cutter, mainstay of the Tales of the Gold 
Monkey (ABC, Wednesdays, 8 p.m. 
E.S.T.), who is not as burly as Buck, and is 
subject to occasional bouts of malaria be- 


leather jacket and a Terry and the Pirates 
cap, Cutter finds himself enmeshed, often 
to his considerable chagrin, in a variety of 
exotic adventures having to do with lost 
treasures and old legends. Cutter, attrac- 
tively played by Stephen Collins, darts 
around in a wreck of a seaplane and tends 
to have rather more extravagant adven- 
| tures than Frank Buck, although the 
show’s budget is frequently hard pressed 





Boxleitner about to Bring 'Em Back Alive 
| Battling jetsam floating past Malaya 
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at least cleared up one mystery. Raiders of | 
the Lost Ark, fans will recall, ended inside | 


with wooden cartons marked “Top Se- | 
cret.” The networks have sneaked onto | 
those premises, crowharred off the lids 








| selhoff), 





Collins and crony in Gold Monkey 


to match the inventions of its writers. 

These two shows share a certain fitful 
buoyancy of spirit that, on a good night, 
can make for a quiet laugh and an easy 
hour. And they may even suggest that 
television is doing better imitating the 
movies than cannibalizing itself. Police 


| shows, a usually reliable network staple, 
sides. A hard-times flyboy with a beat-up | 


have pretty much come a cropper—or, 
under the circumstances, anything but a 
copper. Brian Devlin (Rock Hudson) on 
The Devlin Connection (NBC, Saturdays, 
10 p.m. E.S.T.) is head of a huge culture 
complex in Los Angeles who does some 
investigating with his son on the side. 
As played by Robert Urich, Gavilan (NBC, 
Tuesdays, 9 p.m. E.S.T.) is a crime-bust- 
ing Oceanographer more at ease in a wet 
suit than a trench coat. And the Tuckers 
(Tim Matheson, Catherine Ricks) on 
Tucker's Witch (CBS, Wednesdays, 10 
p.m. E.S.T.), although carrying PI. cre- 
dentials, have to rely for investigative in- 
spiration on Ms. Tucker's erratic super- 
natural skills. All of them are in serious 
need of some vocational guidance 

Matt Houston (ABC, Sundays, 8 p.m. 
E.S.T.) is a megarich Texan who seems 
to have gone into the crime-busting 
business because he saw too much tele- 
vision. As played, with some finesse, by 
Lee Horsley, Houston looks a little like 
Tom Selleck, sounds a lot like James 
Garner and apparently borrows his 
wardrobe from J.R. Ewing. Houston has 
all sorts of technological niceties at his 











fingertips, from a computer to a whirly- | 


bird. At least he has the good taste to 
not get caught up in the futuristic ex- 


cesses of Michael Knight (David Has- | 


Rider (NBC, 
plays second 


in Knight 
ES.T.), 


who, 
Fridays, 9 p.m 
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| banana to a talking black supercar. 


| Fridays, 10 p.m. E.S.T.), on the face of it, 


| he learns fast, usually while blundering 
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Knight Rider may demonstrate a cer- 
tain brazen, even desperate, retooling of 
stock elements that have already become 
television clichés. Remington Steele (NBC, 


hardly seems more promising. But on pro- 
longed acquaintance, it shows every sign 
of being the brightest, freshest television 
caper since Columbo. Laura Holt (Steph- 
anie Zimbalist) is an ambitious, adven- | 
ture-hungry private eye whose phone nev- 
er rang until she invented a partner who 
was, naturally, male (she got his name 
from marrying an electric shaver to a 
football team) and who would nominally 
solve all her cases. Clients flocked. Then 
an incessantly self-admiring bunko artist 
figured out Laura’s canny fraud and 
threatened to expose her unless she let 
him become Steele, with appropriate of- 
fice space and elaborate perks 





he new Steele (Pierce Brosnan) is a 
scorcher for looks but a bit of a dim 
bulb in the brains department. Of course, 


through the most delicate stages of Lau- 
ra’s investigations. Of course, Steele takes 
credit for solving every crime. And of 
course, contrary to all her best instincts, 
Laura starts to get hung up for real on her 
own fantasy 

This is another show from MTM En- 
terprises and has many of the house hall- 
marks: askew humor, good pace that is 
not in too much of a hurry for character, 
smart acting, quirky scripts. One recent 
show, written by Lee Zlotoff and directed 
by Jeff Bleckner, borrowed, with shrewd 
and subtle acknowledgment, not only a 
plot device but a character from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s North by Northwest and did 
its source no dishonor, That is playing in 
the big leagues. But with the blithe 
charms of Zimbalist and Brosnan, Rem- 
ington Steele is shaping up as champion- 
ship stuff. —By Jay Cocks 


Zimbalist and Brosnan ease through Steele 





Blundering through delicate investigations. 
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National Boulevard Bank of Chicago 


Earning your business every day. Boulevard 
Bank 


400-410 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, IL 60611 ONE ILLINOIS CENTER (111 E. Wacker), CHICAGO, IL 60601 (312) 836-6500 © MEMBER FDIC 








SMOKERS 


U.S.GOV’T LATEST 
REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


... KINGS .-.100’s 





































































By R NICOTINE inte psig 
mg /og_mg ‘og ¢ 
Carlton Kent 12 10 Kent 100’s 1412 
1008 Winston Lights - 11 0.9 Winston Lights 100's __ 12 09 
nO ORIEN Marlboro. 16 10° Benson & Hedges 100's 16 14 
Salen a 4° «11 Parliament Lights 100's 12 O9 
KoolMids 11 09 Salem 100’s 15 11 
Newpot 161.2 Marlboro 100's 16 11 












TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Carlton Menthol Lessthan0.5 0.1 Carlton Box100's Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘81, 





| Fine Tunings 








FRESH FOUR 

Last week, 46 years to the day after the 
BBC transmitted its first experimental 
television program, Britain got a fourth 
TV channel, joining BBC | and 2 and 
independent, commercial-sponsored ITV 
on the dials of the nation’s 18.5 million 
licensed sets. Financially, Channel 4 is 
something of a hybrid. Roughly half of 
its annual budget of $181 million, which 
is about $6 million more than BBC 2’s 
and about two-thirds the size of BBC I’s, 
is to be kicked in, by law, by the 15 
producing companies that make up ITV; 
the rest is a loan from the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority, which super- 
vises ITV. 

The new channel had more than its 
share of premier-week problems. One di- 
rector resigned in a huff because a series 
was “full of language I would not use in 
front of my own children.” There was a 


protest demonstration by members of the | 


Deaf and Dumb Broadcasting Campaign 
because the channel has no plans for cap- 
tioned programming. Meanwhile, the ac- 
tors’ union ordered its 30,000 thespians 
not to appear on any commercials des- 
tined for the new channel, which cannot 
afford the handsome residual! rates paid 
by ITV. 
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Jeremy Isaacs, boss of Britain's new channel 
Encouraging critics for a financial hybrid. 





Still, critics were kind and generally 


| encouraging about the first week’s pro- 


grams, which ranged from a tedious game 
show to Walter, a stops-out original televi- 
sion film starring lan McKellen as a re- 
tarded outcast assaulted during his first 


night in a mental hospital by a hunch- | 


backed midget. All the shows will be de- 





veloped for Channel 4 by independent 


-will be wired up within six years. 


| down for a serious look at Video Fish One 





| dentist’s chair. ca 





producers; by subsidizing 20 full-length 
features for the Film on Four series, Chief 
Executive Jeremy Isaacs hopes that his 


=| channel can help rejuvenate the country’s 


languishing movie industry. As Britain 
settles in with Channel 4’s new program- | 
ming, it can also look ahead to the coming 
of cable. Parliament is expected to clear 
the legal road early next year, and some 
optimists are predicting that the island 


DEEP SIx 

Surf. Waterfalls. Rivers. Country Roads. 
Video Fish. Even Video Fireplace. Images 
to lull the senses and, in some cases, dead- 
en the pain; Muzak for the eyes. Video en- 
trepreneurs are selling 60 taped minutes 
of soothing pictures for folks to turn their 
televisions into environmental lullabies. | 
Most of the cassettes were initially mar- 
keted to hospitals, doctors and dentists, 
but, reports James Spencer, president of 
Environmental Video Inc. of Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., “we are finding that the 
consumer is more interested than the 
medical market.” The tapes are made to 
glance at, to distract, not to watch. Sitting 


($39.95 retail), which is a close-up study of 
an aquarium, may lead to such insidious | 
side effects as glazed eyes and numbed 
gray cells. It probably looks better from a | 








IF YOU BOUGHT A KEROSENE 
HEATER WITHOUT A FAN, 
YOU BLEW IT. 





© 1982 Turco Mig. Co 
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heater with a fan. 


618-542-4781. 


For dealers near you, call toll-free 
1-800-851-8481. In Illinois: 





You should have bought Turco’s new Citadel. It has a 
powerful electric fan that actually pulls in cool air off the 
floor. Heats it. And then circulates it—10,500 BTU's worth— 
all around the room. The result—your room heats up 
quicker and more evenly. And the Citadel also features our 
exclusive dual, automatic safety shut-off system. 

So don't blow it. Get the Citadel. The portable kerosene 


Turco 


W Kerosene Heaters. 


A SMART WAY TO HEAT. 
Lorie aie edeebisin AOE 
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TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Even if 
you haven’t found 
Maker’s Mark yet. . . 


we’re pleased to 
find you again. 


First of all, we'd like to thank 
all of you who have written 
or called. When we offered 
in our first Time ad to help 
those of you familiar with 
Maker's Mark but unable to 
obtain a bottle, we didn't 
expect this much response, 
this soon. 


Quite frankly, we’re amazed 
at the number of people who 
have enjoyed Maker’s Mark 
at one time or another and 
who now, for one reason or 
another, can’t. 


Since we now, for the first 
time, have a little of our 
one-of-a-kind whisky avail- 
able in a number of places 
around the country, we can 
help you locate a bottle—if 
we know where you are. 


One man wrote us: “I’ve been 
trying to make one bottle of 
Maker’s Mark last forever. 
I've searched for more without 
any luck. Seeing your ad— 
and offer of help—was 
welcome news.” 


If you’ve been looking, with- 
outsuccess, for Maker's Mark, 
please take one additional 
step and write us. We'll do 
our best to get you headed 
in the right direction. 


eh nk 


Bill Samuels Jr., President 
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Against the American Grain 





4é he pure products of 

America go crazy,” 
William Carlos Williams 
said. The new albums by a 
couple of rock’s most formi- 
dable figures, Bruce Spring- 
steen and Billy Joel, use that 
kind of down-home craziness 
as a centerpiece, setting it 
out for examination like a 
death’s head on a coffee ta- 
ble. Springsteen’s haunted 
and haunting Nebraska, Jo- | 
el’s hallucinatory The Nylon 
Curtain are not just tours 
across some nightmare land- 
scape. They are not mere de- 
scriptions of madness. They 
are about the process of con- 


they are devastating. 

Both new records are also enjoying 
some significant commercial success. Ne- 
braska is No. 3 of the Top Ten albums 
this week, and The Nylon Curtain is not 
far behind at No. 9. The point is not that 
the albums are in competition with each 
other, although both are on the same la- 
bel, Columbia, and Bruce has frequently, 
and unfairly, been used as a stick to deliv- 
er a few critical raps on Billy’s noggin. 
Much more interesting is the fact that. in 
parlous economic times, when the record 
business is suffering heavy sales depriva- 
tion and audiences are supposed to want 
only bantamweight escapism, two seri- 
ous, ambitious, even dour, albums have 
scored big by hanging tough. 

Nebraska, an acoustic bypass through 
the American heartland, sounds a little 
like a Library of Congress field recording 
| made out behind some shutdown auto 
plant. Springsteen recorded these songs at 
home, on a four-track Teac tape deck, and 
meant them to be demos for 
material he could do with the / 
E Street Band. But the songs 
seemed to stand best on their 
own, unadorned, and that is 
the way they appear in the al- 
bum, with just a minimum of 
technical refinement. Begin- 
ning with the title track, a | 
bone chiller about Charles / 
Starkweather and Caril Fu- 
gate, the ten songs in Nebras- 
ka are set in the small-town, 
working-class milieu that 
Springsteen has made his 
own. There, all lives are dead 
ends, but the turnpikes go on 
forever. Springsteen certainly 
has mined this territory be- 
fore, but he makes the repeti- 





| tion work for him: he can gel Billy Joel inrepose 
| = _ 


Bruce Springsteen and Billy Joel risk big and score big 





ee 


temporary craziness, and Springsteen inaction 


| On a Texaco road map. 








>the same sort of mythic reso- 
ga nance from this setting that 
= John Ford took out of Monu- 
=ment Valley. 

In Nebraska, Spring- 
steen’s obsession with the 
family, especially with the fa- 
ther, is more prominent than 
ever before. In these songs, 
the head of the house shoul- 
ders the burden of the broken 
dreams, and the family, 
racked economically from 
the outside and crumbling on 
the inside from psychic 
wounds too deep ever to heal, 
comes to stand for America. 
But the record is not without | 
its characteristic humor. 
Springsteen's writing has sel- 
dom been as fleet (“Early 
north Jersey industrial skyline I’m a all/ 
set cobra jet creepin’ through the night- 
time”), and he is the only writer around 
who can get a good, funny love song out of 
a date where the lovers eat fried chicken 
from Bob's Big Boy and wipe their fingers 


The Nylon Curtain, on the other hand, 
chucks simplicity out the window, along 
with much of the high artifice of Billy Jo- 
el’s estimable pop skills. His melodies may 
still offer abundant evidence of the com- 
poser’s admiration for Paul McCartney, 
but Joel, this time around, is after some- 
thing like a Top Ten equivalent of The 
Deer Hunter. These songs are full of steel 
mills and missed chances and the memo- 
ries ofa war that will never retreat toa safe 
distance. “Remember Charlie/ Remem- 
ber Baker,” Joel sings in Goodnight Sai- 
gon. “They left their childhood/ On every 
acre.” Behind the nylon curtain is child- 
hood’s end, a state of purgatorial cold stor- 

wanive assorr age where the album’s pro- 
tagonist, after punishing 
romances and puzzling flights 
of escape to nowhere, finds 
himself sitting in the balcony 
at a show he cannot under- 
stand, asking, “Where's the 
orchestra?/ Wasn’t this sup- 
posed to be a musical?” Bleak 
songs for barren times, per- 
haps. But Joel and Spring- 
steen keep their balance as 
they take their high-wire 
walks across the black pit. 
These are two pure products 
of America who have not 
gone crazy, probably, like 
William Carlos Williams 
himself because they can set 
that madness to a different 
kind of music. —By Jay Cocks 
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Made 


over here. 
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This is a proud moment for all of us at Honda. The new Honda Accord 4-Door 
Sedan pictured here was made in America. Our new automobile manufacturing plant 
in Marysville, Ohio, is open. We've worked eight years and invested over $250 million to 
make it happen. Production is underway. And new Honda Accords are on their way. From 
now on, they won't be made just over there. Now they are made over here. HONDA. 


ON Amencan Honda Motor Co. bre 
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Cashiering the Commissioner 





If only Judge Landis or Bowie Kuhn 
were alive. 
—An old baseball writer’s lament 


herever Bowie Kuhn has his shirts 

stuffed after next August, when 
baseball plans to let its tallest and most 
erect commissioner go, at least he will be 
able to cheer at the ball yard again, a sore 
deprivation these past 14 years. “I can’t 
have a favorite team or a rooting inter- 
est,” he once said with a sigh. “Sad, isn’t 
it?” For Kuhn, it was. 

A descendant of Frontiersman Jim 
Bowie, who struck out swinging 
at the Alamo, Kuhn is not exact- 
ly a buckskin man or most peo- 
ple’s idea ofa romantic. Standing 
6 ft. 5 in., he was never much of 
an athlete, a “lousy ballplayer” 
by his own reckoning, better suit- 
ed for basketball but in love with 
baseball. As a calm, scholarly 
child in Washington, D.C., al- 
ready too stiff to ask the Sena- 
tors’ players for autographs, 
Kuhn whiled away early 1940s 
summers manning the score- 
board for a dollar a day, just to 
have some part in the wondrous 
events at Griffith Stadium. 
“That old stadium had magic,” 
he said. “When they tore it down, 
my world disappeared.” 

His special heroes were nev- 7 
er the biggest stars. Who knows | 
exactly why a boy takes on the 
care of a certain ballplayer? 
Kuhn always rooted for Walt 


After 14 years in a box seat, Kuhn is returned to the grandstand 


American League:liked him well enough, 
11 to 3, his re-election for a third seven- 
year term was scotched. Said Kuhn: “I 
think as much as anything else there is 
some discomfort now with a commission- 
er who has disciplinary powers over the 
people who employ him.” 

The first commissioner, the frowning 
old Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, was 
sent in from the federal bench to banish 
the “Black Sox” fixers of 1919 and restore 
righteousness. His law was arbitrary and 
final. Kuhn greatly admired Landis. The 
judge’s successor, Albert B. (“Happy”) 





As dispassionate as an umpire, Bowie bit his nails and held his cheers 





McLain’s bookmaking, comically inept, 
or Montreal Pitcher Bill Lee’s enthusiasm 
for buckwheat cakes sprinkled with mari- 
juana. The commissioner made too much 
of Willie Mays’ going into the casino glad- 
handing business, as sad a business as 
that is. 

As a personality, the wooden man 
Red Smith called the “upright scoutmas- 
ter,” now 56, always suffered by compari- 
son with National Football League Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle, whose public 
relations skills assured an impression of 
competence and candor. Last week Kuhn 
allowed himself a smile when, after agree- 
ing that last year’s baseball strike had a 
considerable effect on his fate, he said: “If 
there is something a commissioner can do 
to settle a strike, Mr. Rozelle and I 
haven't been able to figure out what it 


mickey Priecee might be.” 


ll of the no votes against 

Kuhn contained the whine 
of grinding axes. One owner 
(Nelson Doubleday of the New 
York Mets) wanted a commis- 
sioner less committed to team 
revenue sharing, because he just 
happens to operate in a big city. 
Another (Ted Turner of Atlan- 
ta) preferred a man versed in 
television matters, because he 
just happens to own a network. 
Asked how much personal en- 
mity was involved, the residue 
from voided trades, fines and old 
suspensions, Kuhn said, “I don’t 
know.” A lot, he suspected. “Ev- 
erything has not been a skittle of 
| fish these 14 years, but I think 
the game has come light-years | 
[fewer than 28 million atten- 
dance in 1969, more than 44 mil- 
lion this year]. I'll take some 





Judnich, a large outfielder for 
the old St. Louis Browns, be- 
cause Judnich once spoke to him with ex- 
| traordinary kindness. Looking up the rec- 
ord of Sid Cohen, in Kuhn’s memory a 
Senators pitcher of glorious accomplish- 
ment, Kuhn was charmed not long ago to 
find that Cohen had pitched a total of 
three major league seasons and won ex- 
actly three games. How much delight 
baseball brought the commissioner, only 
he ever knew, since he was no better at 
showing warmth than at acknowledging 
cold, trying not to shiver in his blazer in 
the arctic night air at the 1976 World Se- 
ries in Cincinnati. 

“Good afternoon, everybody,” Kuhn 
Opened the post-mortem like a cheery pa- 
thologist or a play-by-play announcer, 
“Anything you'd like to talk about?” 

By the musty rules of baseball, which 
require the commissioner to be liked bya 
full three-fourths of the owners in each 
league, Kuhn’s popularity in the National 
League was deficient (seven for him, five 
against), and that was that. Although the 








“Tecan t havea Savorite team or a rooting interest. Sad. isn tit?” 


Chandler, was a posturing “ol’ podner.” 
The man who followed Chandler, Ford 
Frick, was a reluctant leader hesitant to 
decide anything. Next came General Wil- 
liam D. Eckert, “the unknown soldier,” a 
strategic and forlorn disaster. 

So in 1969, needing a fifth commis- 
sioner, the owners turned comfortably to 
the National League’s attorney, Bowie 
Kent Kuhn, a Princeton man who had 
earned his pick of law firms some 15 years 
earlier, and purposely chose one that con- 
ducted business with baseball. Kuhn im- 
mediately and unflinchingly began hand- 
ing down opinions as law. “I tried to 
follow my conscience and act in a moral 
way,” he said, but Judge Landis’ day of 
personal morality and arbitrary justice 
was past, and the day of arbitrators, 
agents and Labor Leader Marvin Miller 
was upon him. 

Had Kuhn laughed more, that would 
have helped. He had to censure, but not 
so somberly, Detroit Pitcher Denny 





credit,” he said. 

“T have a long history of feel- 
ing I’m something of a servant to the 
game,” Kuhn responded to the mention of 
a farfetched scenario to save him yet, too 
preposterous for even this business, “but 
I'm not sure I'd do it.” In an attempt at 
compromise, the addition of a business of- 
ficer was considered by the owners but 
Kuhn was adamant that his essential au- 
thority, guarding the integrity of the game, 
be absolute. “If I had agreed toa dual com- 
missionership to save my job,” he said, 
“the votes for me would have probably all 
switched. So I don’t want to make myself 
Out to be too much ofa hero.” 

Still, the baseball writers, the most 
proprietary of the beat men, had already 
gone too far to stop. In the late innings, 
they had been rushing to his defense. “It’s 
one of the most touching things that has 
happened to me as commissioner,” Kuhn 
said gently. “Probably, along with How- 
ard Cosell, I've been as much a target for 
criticism as anyone in sports.” He will be 
missed, if only for that. —By Tom Callahan 
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Light. Smooth. Imported Canadian Mist* 
The whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 





Mfr 2 SO an - lonigh a, 


IMPORTED BY B-F SPIRITS LTD N.Y N Y CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 PROOF. ©1982 


Photographed at Stanley Glacier Kootenay National Park, Canada 
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odak disc cameras go 

zt, flash, flash.” 
es“tick,tock, beep,beep-” 
yone who gets one for the 
fays will go“ooooohh!” 









a Gift-giving was never like this. Because each Kodak 
disc camera is filled with features like auto-flash, rapid- 
flash recycling, rapid-advance, and a fast fixed-focus 

lens. All programmed to work at the push of a 

button. But if you think these cameras 

are amazing, take a look at the film 
that goes into them. A disc of 
film so thin, Kodak could 
fit all these advances in 
a camera that fits in the palm of your 
hand. Lets you take 15 beautiful 
full-size pictures. 

‘Tis the season to 

picture a brand- 
new world, 
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~ Disc 8000 
@ Same features as 
the 6000 plus 
© Sclf-timer that allows the 
picture-taker to get into 
the picture 
- @ Comtinuous rapid-sequence setting for 
mas Non-stop picture taking in bright light 
®@ (Tick, tock)(beep, beep) Cover with 
+ handy, built-in digital travel alarm clock 


Disc 6000 

© Same decision-free features as the 4000 plus 
© Close-up lens that lets you take pictures 

as close as 18 inches 

@ Protective cover that doubles as a handle 

to steady your camera while shooting 


Disc 4000 ye 
@ Fast f/2.8 all-glass lens ‘ys att 
@ (Flash) Built-in flash that automatically : Hy 
flashes whenever you need more light 

then can flash again in one and 


s d 
ee 


Official sponsor of 


a third seconds! 
the 1984 U.S. Olympic Team 


@ (Bzzt) Automatic film advance 


that lets you take picture é 
— i 4 C 
Cameras shown smaller than actual siz 


Photography from Kodak. «é 
a 5 
Bet vou know someone whod love one. 
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